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CHAPTER XIII. 
SUSPICION. 


<i Ne church-clock of that small country place, Upper Marshdale, 
was chiming half-past nine on a dark night, as the local in- 
spector turned out of the police-station, and made his way with a 
fleet step across a piece of waste land and some solitary fields beyond 
it. His name was Poole, and he was hastening to Marshdale House, 
as Lord Level’s place was called. A mysterious occurrence had 
taken place there the night before: Lord Level, previously an invalid, 
had been stabbed in his bed. 

The officer rang a loud peal at the outer gate, and a policeman, 
who had been already sent on, came from the house to answer the 
summons. He waited when they were both within the gate, knowing 
that he should be questioned. His superior walked half way up 
the avenue, and placed his back against a tree. 

“What have you learnt, Jekyl? Any clue to the assassin ? ” 

The policeman dropped his voice to a whisper, as though afraid 
the very trees might hear. ‘Speak up,” sharply interrupted the 
inspector. ‘The air carries no tales.” 

‘“‘ The case seems as clear, sir, as any we ever came across; a clear 
case against Lady Level.” 

It takes a great deal to astonish a police inspector, but this an- 
nouncement certainly astonished Mr. Inspector Poole. ‘“ Against 
Lady Level?” he repeated. 

“She’s the guilty one, sir, I fear. But who’d think it, to see her? 
| Only about twenty or so, and with beauty enough to knock you over, 

' and blue eyes that look you down in their pride. She’s dressed out 
| like those high-born ladies do dress, in light silk that glistens as she 
' walks, her neck and arms uncovered. There’s a gentleman with 
| her now, some friend of the family, and he won’t let us go on with 
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our investigation. He came and stopped it, and said we were acting 
against Lord Level’s wishes.” 

“But why do you suspect Lady Level?” inquired the inspector. 

“ Listen, sir. It appears certain that no one got in; the doors and 
windows were left safe, and were found so; hadn’t been disturbed at 
all; there has been no robbery, or anything of that sort, and no sus- 
picion attaches to any of the servants so far as I see. Then there are 
the facts themselves. The servants were aroused in the middle of the 
night by Lord Level’s bell ringing violently, and my lady screaming. 
When they got to his room, there he lay, fainted dead off, stabbed 
in two places, and she pretty near fainting too, and dropped down in 
a chair in her silk dressing-gown , 

‘“‘ T am acquainted with the facts so far, Jekyl.” 

“Well, sir. Not a sign or a symptom was there of anybody else 
being about, or of anybody’s having been about. Her ladyship’s 
version is, that she was woke up by Lord Level calling to her, and 
she found him stabbed and bleeding. That is all she will confess to.” 

“ And he?” 

‘‘ He says nothing, I hear, except that he will not have the police 
called in. He did not even want to have a doctor. But his 
lordship is off his head with fever, and may not know what he is 
saying.” 

*‘ How does Lady Level account for the knife being found in her 
room ?” 

‘There it is,” cried the man. ‘‘ Whenever these people, let them 
be high or low, do an evil deed, they are certain to commit some act 
of folly which allows suspicion to creep in. They over-do it, or they 
under-do it. If anyone else had done it and carried the weapon to 
her ladyship’s room, she must have seen who it was, and would 
surely have denounced him. And why did she put it there of all 
places? There’s a fatality on them, I say, sir, and they can’t escape 
ag 

“ But her motive for attacking him?” 

“They were on bad terms, it seems. The servants heard them 
quarrelling violently earlier in the evening.” 

*‘ Did the servants tell you this, to confirm their suspicions against 
her ?” 

‘‘ They don’t suspect her, sir,” replied Jekyl. ‘I and Cliff have 
drawn our own deductions by what they have said, and by personal 
observation.” 

The inspector mused. He was a kindly-disposed man, possessed 
his share of common sense, and did not feel so sure about the matter 
as his subordinate. “It appears scarcely credible that a young 
woman like Lady Level, hardly six months married, should attempt 
her husband’s life, Jekyl. Where are these servants? ” 

“In the kitchen, sir. This way. There’s no establishment to 
speak of. When my lord was detained here through damage to 
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his knee, my lady followed him dewn—against his will, it’s whispered 
—and brought only her maid and a man-servant.” 

“T think you have been listening to a good deal of gossip,” 
remarked Inspector Poole, as he moved on to the house. 

Meanwhile Lady Level, in deep agitation, stood at the window 
which she had had thrown up for air, while she made the confession 
to Mr. Ravensworth, that she had been a witness to the attack on 
her husband. This she had denied before ; and it might never have 
been wrung from her, but that she overheard the two policemen, 
already in the house, whispering their suspicions against her. 

She was shocked, indignant, terrified. She leaned for support 
on the window frame, panting for breath in the cold night air. 

‘¢ Arnold, am I to bear this?” 

He stood with folded arms. He felt for her deeply: were she 
connected with him by near ties of blood, he could not have been 
more anxious to protect her; but a strong doubt that she might be 
guilty was working within him. He supposed she must have received 
some great provocation from Lord Level. 

“‘ How cruel they are to entertain such a suspicion! If they—if 
they———Oh, Arnold, they never will arrest me !—they never will 
publicly accuse me!” she uttered, as a new possibility occurred to 
her. 

** Blanche, listen,” he rejoined, talking to her as he had talked when 
she was a child. ‘All that can be done for you, I will do; but I 
cannot work in this uncertainty. Tell me the truth ; be it good or 
be it ill, I will stand by you; but, if I am to be of service to you, I 
must know it. Was it you who struck Lord Level? ” 

“No. Have I not just told you so?” 

“What you told me I do not understand. You say you saw it 
done ——” 

“Then I did not see it done,” she petulantly interrupted ; and no 
more questions would she answer. 

‘“‘ Let me take you back to the fire,” said Mr. Ravensworth, as he 
shut down the window. ‘You are trembling with cold.” 

** Not with cold,” was her reply. 

Stirring the fire into a blaze, he drew the easy chair near it for her. 
He then stood by, saying nothing. 

‘Suppose they should openly accuse me?” she began, after a 
silence. ‘Would they arrest me ?” 

“Blanche,” he retorted, in sharp, ringing, imperative accents, 
‘are you guilty? Tell me, one way or the other, that I may know 
what to be at.” 

Lady Level rose and confronted him, her blue eyes wearing their 
most haughty expression. ‘You have known me for many years, 
known me well ; how then can you repeat that question? J guilty 
of attacking Lord Level!” 

“‘T would rather believe myself—I could as soon believe my own 
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wife guilty of such a thing ; but why have you equivocated with me? 
You have not told me the truth, as to what passed that night.” 

** My husband charged me not to tell anyone.” 

“ Five minutes ago you told me yourself that you saw it done; 
now you say you did not see it. What am I to think?” 

‘In saying I saw it done, I spoke hastily , what I ought to have 
said was, that I saw who did it. And then, to-day, Lord Leve} 
insisted that I had been dreaming,” she abstractedly continued. 
** Arnold, do you believe that we can see visions or dream dreams 
that afterwards wear the semblance of realities ?” 

**I wish you would not speak in riddles. The time is going on; 
those men of the law may come in and accuse you, and what defence 
am I to make for you? You know that you may trust me. What 
you say shall never pass my lips.” 

Lady Level deliberated. ‘I will trust you,” she said at length: 
‘there seems to be no help for it. I went to rest last night angry with 
Lord Level, for we had spoken irritating words to each other. I lay 
awake, I daresay for an hour, indulging bitter thoughts, and then I 
droppedasleep. Suddenly something woke me; I cannot tell you what 
it was : whether it was any noise, or whether it was the opening of the 
door, which I had closed, between my room and Lord Level’s. All I 
know is, that door was wide open, and someone stood in the doorway 
with a lighted candle. It was a strange-looking object, and seemed 
to be dressed in flannel—either a long flannel shirt, or a flannel gown. 
In the confusion of the moment I believed it must be Lord Level, 
and I was struck with amazement, for Lord Level is not able to get 
out of bed without assistance, from the injury to his knee, and I 
thought how long his hair was and how dark it had grown—that was, 
you know, when I was between sleeping and waking. ‘Then I saw 
that it had large flashing black eyes, so it could not be Lord Level. 
It crossed the room " 

‘* Blanche,” he interrupted, ‘‘ you speak just as if you were descrik- 
ing a vision. It ——” 

“That is what Lord Level now says it was. Let me goon. It 
crossed the room as far as the dressing-table. I started up in 
bed then, and the wild eyes turned upon me, and at the same 
moment Lord Level called out from his own bed, apparently in agita- 
tion or pain. The figure dropped something, turned round, and darted 
back again through the open door to the other chamber. I saw 
the candle fall from its hand to the floor, and the place was in dark- 
ness, except for the little light that came from Lord Level’s night-lamp. 
Terror overwhelmed me, and I cried out, and then my husband 
called to me by name. I ran to his room, flinging on my warm silk 
dressing-gown as I went, and there I found him hurt in some way, for 
he was bleeding from the arm and from the side. Arnold, as I live, 
as I breathe, that is the whole truth,” she concluded with emotion. 

“ Did you again see the figure ? Was it in Lord Level’s room ?” 














































“Tt was not there. I saw no trace of it. I remember I picked 

up the candlestick, for it was right in my path, and I screamed when 
{ saw the blood upon my husband. He caught me to him by the 
other arm, as I have told you, telling me not to be frightened, that 
he would protect me ; and I saw how white he looked, and that his 
brow was damp. Presently I asked him who and what it was; and the 
question seemed to excite him. ‘Say nothing of what you have 
seen,’ he cried; ‘I charge you, zothing.’ I don’t quite know what 
I replied ; it was to the effect that the household must be aroused, 
and the figure searched for. ‘Blanche, you are my wife,’ he said, 
solemnly ; ‘my interests are yours; I charge you, by your duty and 
obedience to me, that you say nothing. Bury this in silence, as you 
value your life and mine.’ Then he fainted and his hold relaxed, 
and I screamed out and the servants came; had my life depended 
upon it I could not have helped screaming. What the figure had 
dropped in my room proved to be the knife.” 

‘This is a very strange account,” exclaimed Mr. Ravensworth. 

“Tt is so strange that I lose myself at times, wondering whether 
I was dreaming or awake. But it was true; it was true; though I 
could not proclaim it in defiance of my husband.” 

“Do you think the figure, as you call it, could have been one 
of the servants in disguise ? ” 

“T am certain it was not. Not one of them has that dark Italian 
face.” 

*“ Ttalian face!” echoed Mr. Ravensworth. ‘ Why do you call it 
an Italian face?” 

Lady Level bent her head. ‘“ The thought somehow struck me,” 
she answered, after a pause. ‘‘Not at the time, butsince. I fancied 
it not unlike the Italian faces that one sees in pictures.” 

“Was it a man or a woman ?” 

“IT do not know. At the time I took it to be a man, quite young. 
But since, recalling the appearance—well, it seems to me that it is 
impossible to decide which it was,” 

* And you saw no signs of this mysterious figure afterwards ?” 

“None whatever. There were no traces, I tell you, of its having 
been there, except the injury to Lord Level, the knife, and the fallen 
candlestick. The candlestick may have been left in Lord Level’s 
room the previous night, for it is precisely like those used in the 
household, so that the figure may have lighted it from the night 


lamp.” 
Mr. Ravensworth could not make much of allthis. It puzzled 
him. ‘The curious thing is,” he said aloud, “ where could the 


figure have come from?” 
“The curious thing is, that Lord Level wants to persuade me now 
that this was only a dream of the imagination.” 
“That his wounds are?” 
“Not his wounds, of course—or the knife, but a great deal of 
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what I told him. He ridicules the bare idea of its being a ‘strange 
figure,’ ‘strangely dressed.’ He says he caught a full view of the man 
who attacked him; that he should know him again ; that he was dressed 
in a sort of soft light fustian, and was no more wild-looking than I 
am, except such wildness as arose from his state of inebriation, and 
he suspects he was a poacher who must have got in through one of 
the windows.” 

Mr. Ravensworth pondered over the tale: and he could not help 
deeming it a most improbable one. But that traces of some myste- 
rious presence had been left behind, he would have regarded it as her 
husband appeared partially to regard it—a midnight freak of Lady 
Level’s imagination. ‘ Yet the wounds are realities,” said Mr. Ravens- 
worth, speaking aloud, in answer to his own thoughts. 

** Arnold, it is all a reality,” she said impressively. ‘‘ There are 
moments, I say, when I am almost tempted to question it, but in my 
sober reason I know it to have been true, and while I ask myself, 
‘Was ita dream?’ I hold a perfect, positive conviction that it was 
only too terrible a reality.” 

“You have spoken once or twice of its wild appearance. Did 
it look like a madman?” 

“‘T never saw a madman, that I know of. ‘This creature looked 
wild enough to be mad. There was one thing I thought curious in 
connection with finding the knife,” proceeded Lady Level. ‘Timms, 
who picked it up, while Sanders had gone down for some hot water, 
brought it into Lord Level’s room, calling out that she had found the 
weapon. ‘Why, that’s Mr. Drewitt’s knife,’ exclaimed the house- 
maid, Deborah, as soon as she saw it; and the steward, who had 
only just reached the room, asked her how she could make the 
assertion. ‘It is yours, sir,’ said Deborah; ‘it’s your new knife; I 
have seen it on your table, and should know it anywhere.’ ‘De- 
borah, if you repeat that again, I’ll have you punished,’ sharply called 
out the housekeeper, without, you understand, turning from Lord 
Level, to whom she was attending, to ascertain whether it was or was 
not the knife. Now, Arnold,” added Lady Level, “ill and terrified 
as I felt at the moment, a conviction came across me that it was 
Mr. Drewitt’s knife, but that he and Mrs. Edwards were purposely 
denying it.” 

‘Tt is impossible to suspect them of attacking, or conniving at 
the attack on Lord Level.” 

“They attack Lord Level! They would rather attack the whole 
world combined, than that a hair of his head should suffer. They 
are fondly, devotedly attached to him. And Deborah, it appears, 
has been convinced out of her assertion. Hark! who is that?” 

Mr. Ravensworth opened the door to reconnoitre. The inspector 
was prowling about the house and passages, exploring the outlets 
and inlets, followed by his two men, who had done the same before 
him. 
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“I thought you had forbidden the men to search,” cried Lady 
Level. ‘ Why are they disobeying you?” 

“Their chief is here now, and of course his orders go before 
mine. Besides, after what you have told me, I consider there ought 
to be a thorough search,” added Mr. Ravensworth. 

“In opposition to Lord Level?” 

“J think that Lord Level has not taken a sufficiently serious view 
of the case. ‘The only solution I can come to is, that some escaped 
madman got into the house before it was closed for the night, and 
concealed himself in it. If so, he may be in it now.” 

“Now! In it now!” she exclaimed, turning pale. 

“ Upon my word, I think it may be so. The doors and windows 
were all found safely fastened, you see. Therefore he could not escape 
during the night. And since the doors were opened this morning, 
the household, I take it, has been so constantly on the alert that it 
might be an extremely difficult matter for him to get away unseen. 
If he, this madman, did enter yesterday evening, he must have 
found some place of concealment and hidden himself in it for 
hours, since it was not until one o’clock that he made the attack on 
Lord Level.” 

“Oh, Arnold, that is all too improbable,” she rejoined, doubtingly. 
“ A madman could not plan and do all that.” 

“Madmen are more cunning than sane ones, sometimes.” 

“But I—I think it was a woman,” said Lady Level, lowering her 
voice and her eyes. 

Mr. Ravensworth looked at her. And for the first time, a feeling 
flashed into his mind that Lady Level had some suspicion which she 
would not speak of. 

“Blanche,” he said, sharply, “‘do you know who it was? Tell 
me, if you do.” 

“TI do not,” she answered emphatically. ‘I may imagine this, 
and imagine that, but I do not know anything.” 

“You were speaking, then, from imagination ?” 

“Y—es. In a case of mystery, such as this, imagination runs 
riot, and you can’t prevent its doing so.” 

Again there was something about Lady Level that struck Mr. 
Ravensworth as being not honestly true. Before more could be said, 
steps were heard approaching the room; and Lady Level, afraid to 
meet the police, made her escape from it. 

Running swiftly upstairs, she was passing Lord Level’s door to 
enter her own, when she heard his voice, speaking collectedly, and 
peeped in. He saw her, and held out his hand. He appeared now 
quite rational, though his fine grey eyes were glistening and his fair 
face was flushed. Mrs. Edwards was standing by the bedside, and it 
was to her he had been talking. 

Blanche advanced timidly. ‘Are you feeling better?” she softly 
asked. 
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‘Oh, much better; nearly well: but for my knee I should 
be up and about,” he answered, as he drew her towards him. ‘“ Mrs, 
Edwards, will you close the door? I wish to speak with my wife.” 

Mrs. Edwards, with a warning glance at her lady, which seemed to 
say “ He is not fit for it;” at least Blanche so interpreted it; went out 
and shut the door. Lord Level drew her closer to his side. He was 
lying propped up by a mound of pillows, almost sitting up in bed, 
and kept her standing there. 

“Blanche,” he began in very quiet tones: “I hear the police are 
in the house.” 

“Yes,” she was obliged to answer, quite taken aback and feeling 
very much vexed that he had been told, as it was likely to excite him. 

**Who sent for them? You?” 

* Oh, no.” 

“Then it was your friend; that fellow, Ravensworth. I thought 
as much.” 

‘* But indeed it was not,” she eagerly answered, shrinking from her 
husband’s scornful tones. ‘When the two policemen came in— 
and we do not know who it was sent them—Mr. Ravensworth went 
to them by my desire to stop the search. I told him that you 
objected to it.” 

“ Objected to it! I forbade it,” haughtily rejoined Lord Level. 
“ And if—if 24 

‘Oh, pray, Archibald, do not excite yourself; do not, do not !” she 
interrupted, frightened and anxious. ‘‘You know you will become 
worse again if you do.” 

“Will you go and end it in my name? End it, and send them 
away from the house.” 

‘* Yes, if you tell me to do so; if you insist upon it,” she answered. 
** But I am afraid.” 

‘Why are you afraid ?” 

Lady Level bent her head until it was on a level with his. “ For 
this, Archibald,” she whispered: “ That they might question me— 
and I should be obliged to answer them.” 

Lord Level gently drew her cool cheek nearer, that it might rest 
against his fevered one, and remained silent, apparently pondering 
the question. 

“ After I told you all that I saw and noticed that night, you bade 
me be silent,” she resumed. ‘“ Well, I fear the police might draw it 
from me if they questioned me.” 

“ But you must not allow them to draw it from you.” 

‘©Oh, but perhaps I could not help it,” she sighed. ‘ You know 
what the police are—how they question and cross-question people.” 

‘Blanche, I reminded you last night that you were my wife, and 
you owed me implicit obedience in all great things.” 

“Yes, and I am trying to obey you ; I am indeed, Archibald,” she 
protested, almost tern by conflicting emotions ; for, in spite of her 
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doubts and suspicions, and (as she put it to herself) her “ wrongs,” 
she loved her husband yet. 

*‘ Well, my dear, you must be brave for my sake ; ay, and for your 
own. Listen, Blanche: you will tell the police zothing ; and they 
must not search the house. I don’t care to see them myself to forbid 
it; I don’t want to see them. For one thing, I am hardly strong 
enough to support the excitement it would cause me. But P 

‘Will you tell me something, Archibald?” she whispered. “Is the 
—the—person—that attacked you in the house now ?” 

Lord Level looked surprised. ‘In this house? Why, how 
could it be? Certainly not.” 

‘‘ Was it—was it a woman?” she breathed, her voice low and 
tremulous. 

He turned angry. ‘‘How can you be so silly, Blanche? A 
woman! Oh, yes,” changing to sarcasm, “ of course it was a woman. 
It was you, perhaps.” 

“ That is what they are saying, Archibald.” 

“ What are they saying?” he returned, in dangerous excitement— 
if Blanche had only noticed the signs. For all this was agitating him. 

‘“‘ Why that,” she answered, bursting into tears. ‘‘The police are 
saying so. They are saying that it was I who stabbed you.” 

Lord Level cried out as a man in agony. And, with that, de- 
lirium came on again. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
NOT LIFTED. 


My Lady Level sat at the open window of her husband’s sitting 
room, in the dark, her hot face lifted to the cool night air. Only 
a moment ago Lord Level had been calling out in his delirium, and 
Mrs. Edwards was putting cool appliances to his head, and damp, 
hot bricks to his feet, And Blanche knew that it was she who, by her 
indiscreet remarks and questioning, had brought on the crisis. She 
had not meant to harm or excite him ; but she had done it; and she 
was taking contrition to herself. 

It was now between ten and eleven o’clock. She did not intend 
to go to bed that night ; and she had already slipped off her even- 
ing dress, and put on a morning one of soft grey cashmere. With 
his lordship in a fresh attack of fever, and the police about, the 
household did not think of going to rest. 

Blanche Level sat in a miserable reverie, her lovely face pressed 
upon her slender hand, the tears standing in her blue eyes. She was 
suspecting her husband of all kinds of unorthodox things—this has 
been said before. Not the least disloyal of them being that an 
individual named Nina, who wore long gold earrings to enhance her 
charms, was concealed in that east wing, which might almost be 
called a separate house, and which owned a separate entrance. 
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And a conviction lay upon Lady Level—caught up since, not at 
the time—that it was this Nina who had attacked Lord Level. She 
could not drive away the impression. 

Naturally she was bitterly resentful. Not at the attack, but at all 
the rest of it. She had said nothing yet to her husband, and she did 
not know whether she ever should say it; for even to speak upon 
such a topic reflected on herself a shame that stung her. Of course 
he forbade the search lest this visitor should be discovered, reasoned 
she; that is, he told her to forbid it: but ought she to obey him? 
Lady Level, cowering there’ in the darkness, would have served as a 
perfect exemplification of a small portion of Collins’s ‘Ode to the 
Passions.” 





“Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fixed, 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed, 
And now it courted love, now raving, called on hate.” 


Thus was it here. One moment she felt that she could—and 
should—put Lord Level away from her for his falsity, his treachery ; 
the next she was conscious that life without him would be one 
long and bitter penance, for she had learned to love him with her 
whole heart and soul. 

And until that miserable sojourn at Pisa, she had deemed that he 
returned her love, truly and passionately. Fie on the deceitful wiles 
of man! 

A stir in the passage without. Was there any change in Lord 
Level, for better or for worse? Despite her resentment, she was 
anxious, and she opened the door. Mrs. Edwards had come out 
from the opposite chamber, a basin in hand. 

** My lady, he is calmer,” whispered the housekeeper, answering 
the unspoken question which she read in the eyes. “If he could 
only be kept so, if he had nothing to disturb him, he would soon be 
well again. It is a most unlucky thing that these police should have 
come here, where they are not wanted. That of itself must bring 
excitement to his lordship.” 

“It is unlucky that these tales should have been carried to him,” 
haughtily reproved the young lady. ‘I cannot think who does it, or 
why.” 

‘Nay, my lady, but when his lordship questions of this and that, 
he must be answered.” 

Closing the door of the sick chamber very quietly, Mrs. Edwards 
passed down the stairs. At the same moment, covert steps were 
heard ascending them. Lady Level caught a glimpse of Mr. Inspector 
Poole’s head, and stole back out of sight. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ravensworth had been trying to gain a little ex- 
planation from that official. ‘Do you know,” he said to him, “ that 
you are here against Lord Level’s wishes, and in direct opposition to 
his orders ?” 
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“No, I do not,” replied the inspector. ‘I did not understand 
it in that light. I certainly was told that his lordship had said he 
would not have the case officially inquired into, but I understood 
that he was light-headed when he spoke, not at all conscious of what 
he was saying.” 

“From whom, then, did you receive your instructions, Mr. Poole?” 

“From Dr. Macferraty,” was the ready answer. ‘“ He called in 
at the station this evening.” 

“ Ah!” cried Arnold Ravensworth. 

“Tt would be a grave mistake, he said, if so monstrous a 
thing—they were the doctors own words—should be left unin- 
vestigated, because his lordship was off his head,” added the 
inspector. ‘ May I ask, sir, if you entertain any suspicion—in any 
quarter ?” 

“Not any,” decisively replied Mr. Ravensworth. ‘ The whole 
thing is to me most mysterious.” 

The speakers looked at one another. Mr. Poole was deliberating 
whether he should give a hint of what Jekyl had said about Lady 
Level. But he was saved the trouble. 

“‘T understand, through overhearing a word or two, that your men 
have been wondering whether the culprit could have been Lady 
Level,” spoke Mr. Ravensworth in low tones. ‘“ The very idea is 
monstrous: you have but now used the right word. Believe me, she 
is innocent as a child. But she is most terribly frightened.” 

“Well, I thought it very unlikely,” admitted the inspector. 

“ But it seems,” slowly continued Mr. Ravensworth, weighing well 
his words, “ that she caught sight at the time, or thought she caught 
sight, of a figure curiously attired in white flannel ; who dropped, or 
flung, the knife down in her chamber. Lord Level says it was not 
white flannel but light fustian, such as a countryman might wear. 
According to that, he must also have seen the individual. The 
difficulty, however, is, to know whether his lordship is speaking in his 
senses or out of them.” 

‘Someone must have got in, then, after all. In spite of the doors 
being found as they were left.” 

“T think so. I cannot see any other loophole of suspicion to 
fall back upon. Concealed himself in the house probably before- 
hand. And, for all we know, may be concealed in it still. I gathered 
an impression while Lady Level was talking to me that it might 
really be some escaped madman. All the same, Lord Level persists 
in forbidding the matter to be investigated.” 

Keen and practical, the officer revolved what he heard. The story 
was a curious one altogether, and as yet he did not see his way in it. 

“T think, sir,” he said with deliberation, ‘that I shall take the 
affair into my hands; and act, in the uncertain state of his lordship’s 
mind, upon my own responsibility. First of all, we will just go through 
the house.” 
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Mr. Ravensworth went with him: they two together. After a 
thorough search, nothing wrong could they find or discover. The 
servants and the two policemen remained below; Mrs. Edwards was 
in close attendance upon his lordship; and the steward, who appeared 
most exceedingly to resent the presence of these police in the house, 
had shut himself into his rooms. 

In the course of time, the inspector and Mr. Ravensworth ap- 
proached these rooms. Passing Lord Level’s chamber with soft 
footsteps, they traversed the passages beyond it, until they found 
themselves stopped by a door, which was fastened. 

Mr. Poole shook it. ‘It must lead to some of the remote rooms,” 
he observed, ‘and they are uninhabited. Just the spot for an assassin 
to conceal himself in—or to try to do so.” 

“‘T think these may be the steward’s apartments,” spoke Arnold 
Ravensworth doubtingly. ‘‘I remember Lady Level said they were 
only divided from his lordship’s chamber by a passage or two.” 

Whose ever rooms they were, no one came to the door in answer 
to the summons, and the inspector knocked again. 

This time it brought forth Mr. Drewitt. They heard him draw a 
chain, and then he opened the door a few inches, as far as the chain 
permitted him. 

“Will you let us in, Mr. Drewitt? I must search these rooms.” 

‘Search for what?” asked the old man. “It’s you, is it, Poole! 
I cannot have my rooms searched, This morning, after the alarm, 
I went over them, to be quite sure, and that’s sufficient.” 

** Allow me to search for myself,” returned the officer. 

“No, sir,” answered the steward, with dignity. ‘No one shall 
come in to search these rooms in opposition to the wish of my lord. 
His orders to me were, that the affair should be allowed to drop, and 
I, for one, will not disobey him, or give help to those who would. 
His lordship believed that, whoever it might be that attacked him, 
came in and went out again. The country might be hunted over, he 

said, but not his house.” 

“‘T must enter here,” was all the answer reiterated by the officer. 

“Tt shall be over my body, then,” returned the steward, trembling 
with emotion. ‘ My lord forbade a search, and you have no right 
whatever to proceed to it.” 

“* My good man, I am a police inspector.” 

“You may be inspector-general for all I care,” retorted the old 
gentleman, “but you don’t come in here. Get my lord’s authority 
first, and then you will be welcome. As to reminding me who you 
are, Mr. Poole, you must know that to be superfluous. And I beg 
your pardon, sir,” he added, addressing Mr. Ravensworth, “ but I 
would inquire what authority you hold from my lord, that you, a 
stranger, should set at naught his expressed wishes ?” 

The door was shut and bolted in their faces, and the inspector 
leaned against the wall to think. ‘Did you notice his agitation?” 
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he whispered to Mr. Ravensworth. ‘“ There’s more in this than meets 
the eye.” 

It certainly wore that appearance. However, for the present they 
were foiled, and the steward remained master of the position. To 
attempt to enter those rooms by force would create a noise and 
commotion in the house that might be disastrous to the health of 
Lord Level. 

“There’s something in those rooms that has to be concealed,” 
spoke the astute inspector. ‘If it be the man who attacked Lord 
Level e 

“But the steward, devoted as he is to his master, would not 
harbour Aim,” impulsively interrupted Arnold Ravensworth. 

“True. Unless—unless, mind you, there exists some cause, 
which we cannot even guess at, for his lordship’s shielding him,” 
said the inspector. “I must say I should like to get into the 
rooms.” 

‘There is no other way of doing it; no other entrance,” 

“IT don’t know that, sir. Unless Iam mistaken, these rooms com- 
municate direct with the East Wing. By getting into that, we might 
find an unsuspected entrance.” 

He made his way downstairs in silence, musing as he went. At 
the foot of the staircase he encountered Deborah. 

“Which are the passages in this lower part of the house that lead 
to the East Wing ?” he inquired. 

“ Not any of them, sir,” answered Deborah, promptly. ‘ At least 
not any that are ever opened. At the end of the stone passage 
there’s a heavy door, barred and bolted, that leads to other passages, I 
believe, and to other heavy bolted doors, and they lead into the East 
Wing. ‘That's what I have heard say. The only entrance in use is 
the one through Mr. Drewitt’s rooms.” 

Opposition seemed only to strengthen the will of Mr. Inspector 
Poole. ‘Into the rooms I mean to make my way,” he said to Mr. 
Ravensworth, as he retraced his steps up the staircase. “Could you 
not,” he hastily added, ‘‘ get Lady Level to bring her authority to 
bear upon old Drewitt ?” 

It was the appearance of Lady Level that probably induced the 
thought. She, looking pale, haggard, and uneasy, was peeping down 
at them, and did not escape in time. 

Arnold Ravensworth, somewhat hesitatingly, acceded. They 
wished to speak to Mr. Drewitt—he put it to her in that way—but 
he had bolted himself into his rooms; would she use her authority 
and bid him admit them? 

She complied at once, unsuspiciously. Of all parts of the house, 
that occupied by the steward must be most free from concealment. 
And she went with them to the barred up door. 

The steward did not presume to dispute Lady Level’s mandate, 
which she gave somewhat imperiously. She entered with them. 
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_ They found themselves in the old gentleman’s sitting-room, and he 
placed chairs for them. ‘‘ We have not come to sit down,” said Mr. 
Poole ; and he passed into the other rooms in rapid succession: the 
two bed-chambers and the unoccupied room that had nothing in it 
but a few trunks. A very cursory inspection convinced him that no 
person was being harboured there. 

“Why could you not have admitted us just now, Mr. Drewitt ?” 
he asked. 

‘Because you brought not the authority of either my lord or my 
lady,” answered the faithful old retainer. 

The inspector strode to the end of the passage and stood before 
the oaken door already spoken of, examining its heavy fastenings, 
The others had followed him. 

“This must be the door communicating between the house and 
the East Wing,” he remarked. ‘“ Will you open it, Mr. Drewitt ?” 

“ No, sir, I will not.” 

‘But we must have it opened,” interposed Arnold Ravensworth. 
‘*‘ The fact is, we have some reason to fear the midnight assassin may 
be yet hiding himself on the premises. He does not appear to be in 
the house, so he may be in the East Wing—and we mean to search 
it.” 

* Are you an enemy of my lord’s ?” returned the old man, greatly 
agitated. 

“Certainly not. I would rather be his friend. I have been the 
friend, if I may so express it, of Lady Level since she was a child, 
and I must see that she is protected, her husband being for the time 
laid aside.” 

“‘ My lady,” called out the old man, visibly trembling, “I appeal to 
you, as my lord’s second self, to forbid these gentlemen from attempt- 
ing to enter the East Wing.” 

‘Be firm, Blanche,” whispered Mr. Ravensworth, as she came 
forward: ‘we must search the East Wing, and it is for your sake.” 

She turned to the steward. ‘I am sure that they are acting for 
the best. Open the door.” 

For one moment the old man hesitated, and then he wrung his 
hands. ‘That I should be forced to disobey the wife of my lord! 
My lady, I crave your pardon, but I will not open these rooms unless 
I have the express authority of his lordship to do so.” 

“But I wish it done, Mr. Drewitt,” she said, blushing hotly. 

Police inspectors have generally the means of carrying out their 
own will. Mr. Poole, after critically regarding the fastenings, pro- 
duced one or two small instruments from his pockets and a bunch 
of keys. As he was putting one of the keys into the lock for the 
purpose of trying whether it would fit, a curious revulsion came over 
Lady Level. Possibly the piteous, beseeching countenance of the 
steward induced it. ‘He zs my husband, after all,” she whispered 
to her own heart. 
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“Stop!” she said aloud, pushing the key downwards. “I may 
not have the right to sanction this in opposition to the wish of Lord 
Level. He has forbidden any search to be made, and I must do the 
same.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The inspector gazed at her. 

“When his lordship shall be sufficiently well to see you, sir, you 
can take instructions from him if he sees well to give them,” she 
added to the officer civilly. ‘ Until then, I must act for him, and I 
forbid 4 

“ Highty-tighty, and what’s the matter here?” broke in a hearty 
voice behind them, at which they all turned in surprise. Making 
his way along the passage was a portly, but rather short man of sixty 
years, with an intellectual brow and benevolent countenance, a red 
face and a bald head. The change in Mr. Drewitt’s look was remark- 
able ; its piteousness had changed to radiance. 

The new-comer shook hands with him. Then he turned and affably 
shook hands with the inspector, speaking gaily. ‘ You look as if you 
had the business of all the world on your shoulders, Poole.” 

“* Have you seen my lord, Mr. Hill?” asked the steward. 

“T got back home to-night and came on here at once, hearing of 
the hubbub you are in, and I have seen my lord for a few minutes. 
And this is my lady—and a very charming lady I am sure she is,” he 
added, bowing to Lady Level with an irresistible smile. ‘Will she 
shake hands with the old man who has been doctor-in-ordinary to 
her lord’s family for ages and ages?” 

Blanche put her hand into his. She, as she was wont sometimes 
to tell him in days to come, fell in love with him at once. 

‘What a blessing that you are back again!” murmured the good 
old steward. 

“Ay,” assented Mr. Hill, perhaps purposely misinterpreting the 
remark, ‘we will have Lord Level up and about in no time now. 
—Mr. Poole, I want a private word with you.” 

The doctor drew him into the steward’s sitting-room, and closed 
the door. The conference did not last more than a minute or two, 
but it was very effectual. For when Mr. Inspector Poole came forth, he 
announced his decision of withdrawing all search at present. To be 
resumed if necessary, he added, when his lordship should have re- 
covered sufficiently to give his own orders. 

The only one who did not appear to be altogether satisfied with 
this summary check was Arnold Ravensworth. He did not under- 
stand it. Upon some remark being made as to Lady Level’s safety 
from any attack by the midnight villain, Mr. Hill at once told her he 
would guarantee that. And though he spoke with a laugh, as if 
making light of the matter, there was an assurance in his eye and 
tone that she knew she might implicitly trust to. 

“Then—as it seems I cannot be of any further use to you to- 
night, and as I may just catch the midnight up train, I will wish you 
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good-bye, Lady Level,” said Mr. Ravensworth. ‘I am easy about 
you, now Mr. Hill is here. But be sure you write for me if you 
think I can be of service to you or to Lord Level.” 

“TJ will, I will,” she answered. ‘Thank you, Arnold, for 
coming,” 


Marshdale House returned to its usual mopq@tony, and a day or 
two went on. Nothing more was seen, ‘nogmor heard, of the un- 
known individual who had so disturbed its peace’ the very mention 
of it was avoided. Nevertheless, Blanche, tufning ‘matters over in 
her mind, could only look at it, and at that detestable East Wing, with 
an increased sense of mystery. ‘ But for knowing that someone was 
there who might not be disclosed to the honest light of day, why 
should he have forbidden the search?” ran the argument that she 
was for ever holding with herself ; and she steeled her heart yet more 
against her husband. 

On this, the second afternoon after the commotion, she was 
sitting reading a newspaper in the garden, where the sun was 
shining hotly, when Mr. Hill, who had been up with Lord Level, 
appeared. 

“Well,” said the doctor, cheerily, halting before her, “he is a 
great deal better, and the knee’s ever so much stronger. I shall 
have him up to-morrow. And in a couple of days after that he may 
venture to travel to town, as he is so anxious to get there.” 

“Your treatment seems to agree with him Detter than Dr. Mac- 
ferraty’s did,” she answered. 

* Ay: I know his constitution, you see. Goa. day, Lady Level. 
I shall be in again to-night.” 

Soon after the doctor went out, there was heard a shrill whistle at 
the gate, together with a kicking about of gravel by a pair of rough 
boots. Lady Level looked up, and saw the boy from the station 
bringing in a parcel. 

‘“‘ Well, Sam,” said she, as the lad approached. ‘* What have you 
come for?” 

“They sent me on with this here parcel—and precious heavy he 
is for his size,” replied Sam Doughty, as without ceremony he tumbled 
the parcel on to the bench by Lady Level’s side. It was addressed 
to her, and she knew that it contained some books which Mr. 
Ravensworth had promised to send down. ‘‘Come down by the 
mid-day train,” curtly added the boy for her information, 

“Do you get paid for delivering parcels, Sam?” 

“ Me get paid!” returned the youth, with intense aggravation ; 
“no such luck. Unless,” added he, a happy thought striking him, 
“anybody likes to give me something for myself—knowing how 
weighty they be, and what a lug it is for one’s arms.” 

“This parcel is not at all heavy,” said Lady Level. 
“I’m sure he is, then, for his size. You should lift, though, 
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what I have to drag along sometimes. Why, yesterday that ever was, 
I brought a parcel as big as a house to the next door; one that come 
from Lunnon by the mid-day train just as this’n did; and Mother 
Snow she never gave me nothing but a jam tart, no biggur nor the 
round o’ your hand. She were taking a tray on ’em out o’ the oven.” 

“Jam tarts for her delectation!” was the thought that flashed 
through Lady Level’s mind. ‘ Who was the parcel for, Sam?” she 
asked aloud. 

“’Twere directed to Mrs. Snow.” 

“Oh. Not to.that lady who is staying there?” 

“What lady be that?” questioned Sam. 

“ The one you told me about. The lady with the long gold ear- 
’ gings.” 

Sam’s stolid countenance assumed a look of doubt, as if he did 
not altogether understand. His eyes grew wider. 

“ That’un! Her bain’t there now, her bain’t. Her didn’t stop. 
Her went right away again the next day after she come.” 

“ Did she?” exclaimed Lady Level, taken by surprise. ‘‘ Are you 
sure ?” 

‘‘ Be I sure as that’s a newspaper in your hand?” retorted Sam. 
“In course I be sure. The fly were ordered down here for her the 
next morning, and she come on to the station in it, Mr. Snow a sitting 
outside.” 

‘She went back to London, then !” 

“She went just t’other way,” contradicted the boy. “ Right on 
by the down train. Dover her ticket were took for.” 

Lady Level fell into a passing reverie. All the conjectures she had 
been indulging in lately—whither had they flown? At that moment 
Mrs. Edwards, having seen the boy from the house, came out to ask 
what he wanted. Sam put on his best behaviour instantly. The 
respect he failed to show to the young lady was in full force before 
Mrs. Edwards. 

“IT come to bring this here parcel, please, ma’am, for Lady Level,” 
said he, touching his old cap. 

“Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Edwards. “I'll carry it indoors, my 
lady,” she added, taking it up. ‘“ You need not wait, Sam.” 

Lady Level slipped a sixpence into his ready hand, and he went 
off contented. Mrs. Edwards carried away the parcel. 

Presently Lady Level followed, her mind busy as she went up- 
stairs. She was taking some contrition to herself. What if—if it was 
all, or a great deal of it, only her imagination?—that her husband 
was not the disloyal man she had deemed him? 

His chamber door was closed; she passed it and went into her 
own. Then she opened the door separating the rooms and peeped 
in. He was lying upon the bed, partly dressed, and wrapped in a 
warm dressing-gown ; his face was turned to the pillow, and he was 
apparently asleep. 
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She stole up and stood looking at him. Not a trace of fever 
lingered in his face now; his fine features looked wan and delicate, 
Her love for him was making itself heard just then. Cautiously she 
stooped to imprint a soft, silent kiss upon his cheek; and then 
another. 

She would have lifted her face then, and found she could not do 
so. His arm was round her in a trice, holding it there, his beautiful 
grey eyes had opened and were fixed on hers. 

“So you care for me a little bit yet, Blanche,” he fondly 
whispered. ‘Better this than calling me hard names.” 

She burst into tears. “I should care for you always, Archibald, 
if—-if—I were sure you cared for me.” 

“You may be very sure of ¢hat,” he emphatically answered. 
“Let there be peace between us, at any rate, my dear wife. The 
clouds will pass away in time.” 


On the Monday morning following, Lord and Lady Level departed 
for London. The peace, patched up between them, being honestly 
genuine and hopeful on his lordship’s part, but doubtful on that of 
my lady. 

Still nothing had been said or done to lift the mystery which hung 
about Marshdale. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ONE NIGHT IN ESSEX STREET. 


WE go on now to the following year: and I, Charles Strange, take 
up the narrative again. 


It has been said that the two rooms on the ground floor of our 
house in Essex Street were chiefly given over to the clerks. I hada 
desk in the front office; the same desk that I had occupied as a 
boy; and I frequently sat at it now. Mr. Lennard’s desk stood 
opposite to mine. On the first floor the large front room was fur- 
nished as a sitting-room. It was called Mr. Brightman’s room, and 
there he received his clients. ‘The back room was called my room: 
but Mr. Brightman had a desk in it and I had another. His desk 
stood in the middle of the room before the hearth-rug ; mine was 
under the window. 

One fine Saturday afternoon in February, when it was getting near 
five o’clock, I was writing busily at my desk in this latter room, when 
Mr. Brightman came in. 

“Rather dark for you, is it not, Charles?” he remarked, as he 
stirred’the fire and sat down in his arm-chair beside it. 

“Yes, sir; but I have almost finished.” 

“What are you going to do with yourself to-morrow?” he 
presently asked, when I was putting up my parchments. 
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“ Nothing in particular, sir.” I could not help sometimes retain- 
ing my old way-of addressing him, as from clerk to master. ‘ Last 
Sunday I was with my Uncle Stillingfar.” 

“Then you may as well come down to Clapham and dine with 
me. Mrs. Brightman is away for a day or two, and I shall be alone. 
Come in time for service.” 

I promised, and drew a chair to the fire, ready to talk with Mr. 
Brightman. He liked a little chat with me at times when the day’s 
work was over. It turned now on Lord Level, from whom I had 
heard that morning. We-were not his usual solicitors, but were 
doing a little matter of business for him. He and Blanche had been 
abroad since the previous November (when they had come up together 
from Marshdale) and had now been in Paris for about a month. 

“Do they still get on pretty well?” asked Mr. Brightman: for he 
knew that there had been differences between them. 

** Pretty well,” I answered, rather hesitatingly. 

And, in truth, it was only pretty well, so far as I was able to form 
a judgment. During this sojourn of theirs in Paris I had spent a few 
days there with a client, and saw Blanche two or three times. That 
she was living in a state of haughty resentment against her husband, 
was indisputable. Why, or wherefore, I knew not. She dropped a 
mysterious word to me now and then, of which I could make 
nothing. 

While Mr. Brightman was saying this, a clerk came in, handed a 
letter to him, and retired. 

“What a nuisance!” cried he, as he read it by fire-light. I 
looked up at the exclamation. 

“Sir Edmund Clavering’s coming to town this evening, and wants 
me to be here to see him!” he explained. “I can’t go home to 
dinner now.” 

“Which train is he coming by ?” I asked. 

“One that is due at Euston Square at six o’clock,” replied Mr. 
Brightman, referring to the letter. ‘‘ I wanted to be home early this 
evening.” 

“ You are not obliged to wait, sir,” I said. I wished to my heart 
later—oh, how I wished it !—that he had not waited ! 

“I suppose I must, Charles. He is a good client, and takes 
offence easily. Recollect that breeze we had with him three or four 
months ago.” 

The clocks struck five as he spoke, and we heard the clerks leav- 
ing as usual, I have already stated that no difference was made in 
the working hours on Saturdays in those days. Afterwards, Mr. 
Lennard came up to ask whether there was anything more to be 
done. 

“ Not now,” replied Mr. Brightman. ‘But I tell you what, 
Lennard,” he added, as a thought seemed to occur to him: “you 
may as well look in again to-night, about half-past seven or eight, 
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if it won’t inconvenience you. Sir Edmund Clavering is coming up ; 
I conclude it is for something special ; and I may have instructions 
to give for Monday morning.” 

“‘ Very well,” replied Lennard. ‘I will come.” 

He went out as he spoke; a spare, gentlemanly man, with a fair 
complexion, and thin, careworn face. Edgar Lennard was a man of 
few words, but attentive and always at his post, and a most efficient 
superintendent of the office and of the clerks in general. 

He left, and Mr. Brightman rose, saying he would go and get 
some dinner at the Rainbow. . I suggested that he should share my 
modest steak, adding that Leah could as easily send up enough for 
two as for one: but he preferred to go out. I rang the bell as I 
heard him close the front door. Watts answered it, and lighted the 
gas. 

“Tell your wife to prepare my dinner at once,” I said to him; 
“or as soon as possible: Mr. Brightman is coming back to-night. 
You are going out, are you not?” 

“Yes, sir, about that business, Mr. Lennard said I had better go 
as soon as I had had my tea.” 

* All right. It will take you two or three hours to get there and 
back again. See to the fire in the next room; it is to be kept up. 
And, Watts, tell Leah not to trouble about vegetables to-day : I can’t 
wait for them.” 

In about twenty minutes Leah and the steak appeared. I could 
not help looking at her as she placed the tray on the table and 
settled the dishes. Thin, haggard, untidy, Leah presented a strange 
contrast to the trim, well-dressed upper servant I had known at White 
Littleham Rectory. It was Watts who generally waited upon me. 
When Leah knew beforehand that she would have to wait, she put 
herself straight. To-day she had not known. My proper sitting- 
‘room upstairs was not much used in winter. This one was warm 
-and' comfortable, with the large fire kept in it all day, so I generally 
‘remained in it. I was not troubled with clients after office hours. 

‘IT wonder you go such a figure, Leah!” I could not help 
‘saying so. 

“Tt is cleaning-day, Mr. Charles. And I did not know I should 
‘have to come up here. Watts has just gone out.” 

“It is a strange thing to me that you cannot get a woman in to 
help with the cleaning. I have said so before.” 

“Ah, sir, nobody knows where the shoe pinches but he who 
“wears it.” 

With this unintelligible remark, as 4 propos to the question, and a 
-deep sigh, Leah withdrew. I had finished dinner, and the tray was 
taken away before Mr. Brightman returned. 

“ Now I hope Sir Edmund will be punctual,” he cried, as we sat 
together talking, over a glass of sherry. “It is half-past six: time 

the was here.” 
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“And there he is,” I exclaimed, as a ring and a knock that 
shook the house resounded in our ears. After five o’clock the front 
door was always closed. 

Watts being out, we heard Leah go to the door in her charmirg 
costume. But clients pay little attention to the attire of laundresses 
in chambers. 

“* Good Heavens ! can Sir Edmund have taken too much !” uttered 
Mr. Brightman, halting as he was about to enter the other room to 
receive him. Loud sounds in a man’s voice arose from the pas- 
sage; singing, laughing, joking with Leah. “Open the door, 
Charles.” 

I had already opened it, and saw, not Sir Edmund Clavering, but 
a young country client, George Coney, the son of a substantial 
and respectable yeoman in Gloucestershire. He appeared to be in 
exalted spirits, and had a little exceeded, but was very far from 
being intoxicated. 

“What, is Mr. Brightman here? I only expected to see you,” 
cried he, shaking hands with both. ‘Look here!” holding out a 
small canvas bag, and rattling it. ‘ What does that sound like?” 

“Tt sounds like gold,” said Mr. Brightman. 

“ Right, Mr. Brightman; thirty golden sovereigns: and I am as 
delighted with them as if they were thirty hundred,” said he, opening 
the bag to display its contents. ‘ Last week I got swindled out of a 
horse down at home. Thirty pounds I sold him for, and he and the 
purchaser disappeared and forgot to pay. My father went on at me, 
like our old mill clacking ; not so much for the loss of the thirty 
pounds, as at my being done: and all the farmers round about 
clacked at me, like as many more mills. Pleasant, that, for a fellow, 
was it not ?” 

“Very,” said Mr. Brightman, while I laughed. 

“I did not care to stand it,” went on George Coney. ‘I obtained 
a bit of a clue, and the day before yesterday I came up to London— 
and I have met with luck. This afternoon I dropped across the very 
chap, where I had waited for him since the morning. He was going 

into a public-house, and another with him, and I pinned them in the 
room, with a policeman outside, and he pretty soon shelled out the 
thirty pounds, rather than be taken. ‘That’s luck, I hope.” He 
opened the bag as he spoke, and displayed the gold. 

“Remarkable luck, to get the money,” observed Mr. Brightman. 

“I expect they had been in luck themselves,” continued young 
Coney, “for they had more gold with them, and several notes. They 
were for paying me in notes, but ‘No, thank ye,’ said I, ‘I know 
good gold when I see it, and I’ll take it in that.’” 

“I am glad you have been so fortunate,” said Mr. Brightman. 
“When do you return home ?” 

“I did mean to go to-night, and I called to leave with you this 
small deed, that my father said I might as well bring up with me, 
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as I was coming ”—producing a thin folded parchment from his capa- 
cious pocket-book. ‘ But I began thinking, as I came along, that I 
might as well have a bit of a spree now I am here, and go down by 
Monday night’s train,” added the young man, tying up the bag again, 
and slipping it into his coat-pocket. ‘I shall go to a theatre or two 
to-night.” 

“Not with that bag of gold about you ?” said Mr. Brightman. 

“Why not?” 

“Why not! Because you would have no trace of it left to-morrow 
morning.” 

George Coney laughed good-humouredly. “I can take care of 
myself, sir.” 

** Perhaps so: but you can’t take care of the gold. Come, hand 
it over to me. Your father will thank me for being determined, and 
you also, Mr. George, when you have cooled down from the seduc- 
tions of London.” 

“IT may want to spend some of it,” returned George Coney. 
** Let’s see how much I have got,” cried he, turning the loose money 
out of his pockets. ‘Four pounds, seven shillings, and a few half- 
pence,” he concluded, counting it up. 

“A great deal too much to squander or lose in one night,” re- 
marked Mr. Brightman. ‘“ Here,” added he, unlocking a deep drawer 
in his desk, “ put your bag in here, and come for it on Monday.” 

_ George Coney drew the bag from his pocket, but not without a 
few remonstrative shakes of the head, and put it in the drawer. Mr. 
Brightman locked it, and restored the bunch of keys to his pocket. 

** You are worse than my father is,” cried George Coney, half in 
jest, half vexed at having yielded. “I wouldn’t be as close and 
stingy for anything.” 

“In telling this story twenty years hence, Mr. George, you will 
say, What a simpleton I should have made of myself, if that cautious 
old Lawyer Brightman had not been close and stingy.” 

George Coney winked at me and laughed. “Perhaps he’s right, 
after all.” 

‘“‘T know I am,” said Mr. Brightman. ‘“ Will you take a glass of 
sherry ?” 

“Well; no, I think I had better not. I have had almost enough, 
already, and I want to carry clear eyes with me to the play. What 
time does it begin?” 

** About seven, I think, but I am not a theatre-goer myself. 
Strange can tell you.” 

“Then I shall be off,” said he, shaking hands with us, as only 
a hearty country yeoman knows how to. 

He had scarcely gone when Sir Edmund Clavering’s knock was 
heard. Mr. Brightman went with him into the front room, and I sat 
reading the Zimes. Leah, by the way, had made herself presentable, 
and looked tidy enough in a clean white cap and apron. 
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Sir Edmund did not stay long: he left about seven. I heard Mr. 
Brightman go back after showing him out, and rake the fire out ot 
the grate—he was always timidly cautious about fire—and then he 
returned to my room. 

“No wonder Sir Edmund wanted to see me,” cried he. ‘“ There’s 
the deuce of a piece of work down at his place. His cousin wants to 
dispute the will and to turn him out. They have been serving 
notices on the tenants not to pay the rent.” 

“‘ What a curious woman she must be!” 

Mr. Brightman smiled slightly, but made no answer. 

“ He did not stay long, sir.” 

“No, he is going out to dinner.” 

As Mr. Brightman spoke, he turned up the gas, drew his chair to 
the desk and sat down, his back then being towards the fire. 
“T must look over these letters and copies of notices which Sir 
Edmund brought with him, and has left with me,” he remarked. 
“*T don’t care to go home directly.” 

The next minute he was absorbed in the papers. I put down the 
Times,and rose. ‘‘ You do not want me, I suppose, Mr. Brightman,” 
I said. “I promised Arthur Lake to go to his chambers for an 
hour.” 

“T don’t want you, Charles. Mind you are not late in coming 
down to me to-morrow morning.” 

So I wished him good-night and departed. Arthur Lake, a full- 
fledged barrister now of the Middle Temple, rented a couple of 
rooms in one of the courts. His papers were in one room, his bed 
in the other. He was a steady fellow, as he always had been, work- 
ing hard and likely to get on. We passed many of our evenings to- 
gether over a quiet chat and a cigar, I going round to him, or 
he coming in to me. He had grown up a little, dandified sort of 
man, good-humouredly insolent as ever when the fit took him: but 
sterling at heart. 

Lake was sitting at the fire waiting for me, and began to grumble 
at my being late. I mentioned what had hindered me, 

“And I have forgotten my cigar-case!” I exclaimed as I sat down. 
“T had filled it, all ready, and left it on the table.” 

“ Never mind,” said Lake. “I laid in a parcel to-day.” 

But I did mind, for Lake’s “parcels” were never good. He 
would buy his cigars so dreadfully strong. Nothing pleased him but 
those full-flavoured Lopez, whilst I liked mild Cabanas: so, generally 
speaking, I kept to my own. However, I took one, and we sat, 
talking and smoking. I smoked it out, abominable though it was, 
and took another; but I couldn’t stand a second. 

“Lake, I cannot smoke your cigars,” I said, flinging it into the 
fire. ‘You know I never can. I must run and fetch my own. 
There goes eight o’clock.” 

**What’s the matter with them?” asked Lake: his usual question. 
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‘* Everything ; they are bad all over. I shall be back in a trice,.” 
I went the quickest way, through the passages, which brought me 
into Essex Street, and had my latch-key ready to open the door with 
as I approached the house. There were three of these latch-keys. I 
had one; Lennard another, for it sometimes happened that he had 
to come in before or after business hours ; and Leah had possession 
of the third. But I had no use for mine now, for the door was open. 
A policeman, standing by the area railings, recognised me, and 
wished me good evening. 

Whose carelessness is this? thought I, advancing to the top of the 
kitchen stairs, and calling to Leah. 

It appeared useless to call: no Leah made her appearance. I 
shut the front door and went upstairs, wondering whether Mr. Bright- 
man had gone. 

Gone! I started back as I entered; for there lay Mr. Brightman 
on the floor by his desk, as if he had pushed back his chair and 
fallen from it. 

‘** What is the matter?” I exclaimed, throwing my hat anywhere, 
and hastening to raise him. But his head and shoulders were a 
dead weight in my arms, and there was an awful look upon his face, 
as the gaslight fell upon it. A look, in short, of death, and not of 
an easy death. 

My pulses beat quicker, man though I was, and my heart beat 
with them. Was I alone in that large house with the dead? I let 
him fall again and rang the bell violently. I rushed to the door and 
shouted over the banisters for Leah; and just as I was leaping down 
for the policeman I had seen outside, or any other help that might 
be at hand, I heard a latch-key inserted into the lock, and Lennard 
came in with Dr. Dickenson. I knew him well, for he had attended 
Miss Methold in the days gone by. 

As he hastened to Mr. Brightman, Lennard turned to me, speaking 
in a whisper : 

“* Mr. Strange, how did it happen? Was he ill?” 

“TI know nothing about it, Lennard. I came in a minute ago, 
and found him lying here. What do you know? Had you been 
here before ?” 

**T came, as Mr. Brightman had directed,” he replied. ‘It was a 
little before eight ; and when I got upstairs he was lying there as 
you see. I tried to rouse him, but could not, and I went off for the 
doctor.” 

“‘ Did you leave the front door open ?” 

‘IT believe I did, in my flurry and haste. I thought of it as I 
ran up the street, but would not lose time in going back to 
shut it.” 

** He is gone, Mr. Strange,” said Dr. Dickenson, advancing towards 
me, for I and Lennard had stood near the door. “It is a case of 
sudden death.” 
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I sat down, bewildered. I could not believe it. 
sudden! “Is it apoplexy?” I asked, lifting my head. 

“No, I should say not.” 

“ Then what is it ?” 

“TI cannot tell; it may be the heart.” 

“ Are you sure he is dead? Dead beyond all hope ?” 

“ He is indeed.” 

A disagreeable doubt rushed over my mind, and I spoke on the 
impulse of the moment. ‘ Has he come by his death fairly ?” 

The surgeon paused before he answered. ‘I see no reason, as 
yet, to infer otherwise. There are no signs of violence about him.” 

I cannot describe my feelings as we stood looking down at him. 
Never had I felt so before. What was I to do next ?—how act? A 
hazy idea was making itself heard that some weighty responsibility 
lay with me. 

Just then a cab dashed up to the door ; we heard it all too plainly 
in the hushed silence ; and someone knocked and rang. Lennard 
went down to open it, and I told him to send in the policeman and 
fetch another doctor. Looking over the banisters I saw George 
Coney come in. 

‘Such a downfall to my plans, Mr. Strange,” he began, seeing me 
as he ascended the stairs. ‘I went round to my inn to brush myself 
up before going to the play, and there I found a letter from my father, 
which they had forgotten to give me this morning. Our bailifi’s 
been taken ill, cannot leave his bed, and father writes that I had 
better let the horse and the thirty pounds go for a bad job, and 
come home, for he can’t have me away longer. So my spree’s done 
for, this time, and Iam on my way to the station, to catch the nine 
o’clock train.” 

“Don’t go in until you have heard what is there,” I whispered, as 
he was entering the room. “Mr. Brightman, whom you left well, 
is lying on the floor, and 7 

“ And what?” asked young Coney, looking at me. 

“T fear he is dead.” 

After a dismayed pause he went gently into the room, taking off 
his hat reverently and treading on tiptoe. “ Poor fellow! poor 
gentleman!” he uttered, after looking at him. ‘What an awful 
thing! How was he taken?” 

“We do not know how. He was alone.” 

“ What, alone when he was taken! no one to help him!” re- 
turned the young man. ‘That was hard! What has he died of?” 

“Probably the heart,” interposed Dr. Dickenson. 

“ Last summer a carter of ours fell down as he was standing near 
us; my father was giving him directions about a load of hay, and 
when we picked him up he was dead,” spoke the young man. “ That 
was the heart, they said. But he looked calm and quiet, not as Mr. 

Brightman looks. He left seven children, poor chap.” 


How awfully 
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At that juncture Mr. Lennard returned with the policeman, 
Another doctor, he said, would be round directly. After some 
general conversation, George Coney looked at his watch. 

** Mr, Strange, my time’s up. Would it be convenient to give me 
that bag of gold again? I should like to take it down with me, you 
see, just to have the laugh against the old folks at home.” 

‘I will give it you,” I said. 

But for the very life of me, I could not put my hand into the dead 
man’s pocket. I beckoned to Lennard. ‘Can you take out his 
keys?” 

‘‘ Let me do it,” said Dr. Dickenson, for Lennard did not seem to 
relish the task either. ‘I am more accustomed to death than you 
are. Which pocket are they in?” 

“The right-hand pocket of his trousers; he always kept them 
there,” was my answer. 

Dr. Dickenson found the keys and handed them to me. I un- 
locked the drawer, being obliged to bend over the dead to do so, and 
young Coney stepped forward to receive the bag. 

But the bag was not there. 


(Zo be continued.) 


A SPRING MORNING. 


THE lark has risen, and the morn is flooding 
The frail cloud-islands of the east with bright 
And ever spreading waves of golden light ; 

The sturdy whitethorn in the vale is budding, 

And new and tender leaves are thickly studding 
The wrinkled trees ; while over all the earth 

The starry daisies, beautiful and white, 

Joyously rising from their dreary night 

Under the ground, look up with shining eyes ; 
The stream is rippling with a tranquil mirth, 

And only new-born life and beauty lies 

Peacefully dreaming under peaceful skies 

Of summer, sailing up from southern seas, 

With stores of treasure in her argosies. 

A. St. J. A. 























THE POWER OF ATTRACTION. 
A fact. 
By ANNE BEALE, 


HERE does the power of attraction lie? Is its seat in the 
outward man, the heart or the head? Who shall say? It 
certainly does not, of necessity, accompany genius, since many a 
donkey has it. Forgive the term, for it is involuntary and no 
metaphor. We all know that many a human donkey manages to 
attract individuals of talent if not of sense; but our donkey was a 
bon4-fide four-legged specimen of the genus. Unlike the witless 
coxcombs, who sometimes attract by fine manners or smart clothes, 
his attraction was indefinable. 

He lived, indeed still lives, in a pleasant paddock attached to a 
country house. He was well fed and well treated, and his amiable 
nature developed under these kindly influences. But it developed 
in a strange way. On the outskirts of his paddock was situated the 
pigstye, in which two comely and cleanly pigs were comfortably 
housed and reared ; alas, for bacon! They were very happy to- 
gether, so long as tyrant man did not come between them ; but no 
sooner had they arrived at years of discretion than one of them was 
doomed. His master was obliged to pay the penalty of his free and 
happy country life, by the sacrifice of the animal bred on his land. 
And, truly, this is a penalty. 

To use a Scripture phrase, but not irreverently, ‘‘ One was taken 
and the other left.” The one that remained vented his grief as pigs 
alone can. He put his forefeet, or more properly, his trotters, upon 
the door of his stye, stood erect, looked over it into the green and 
pleasant paddock, and grunted piteously. He was alone, and who 
but a misanthrope likes to be solitary ? 

Man does not estimate the mental sufferings of the brute, while he 
pities the physical. He would shudder at the cries of the wretched 
pig led forth to execution, but would not understand the emotion of 
the friend left behind. 

But the donkey understood it. He first brayed in sympathy, 
then trotted up to the desolate swine. It was curious to see the 
two heads meet. Whether they kissed as they poked their noses 
at one another, or what they said in their peculiar language, cannot 
be known, but certain it is that the pig was consoled. 

Moreover, the donkey reflected how he could further benefit his 
friend. He carefully examined the stye door, and finally unfastened 
the latch. The pig ran out, and it is recorded that he and his 
liberator passed a happy day together; for when they were dis- 
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covered, téte-a-téte, their master had not the heart to imprison the 
pig again till it was time for him to go to bed. He continued 
devoted to the donkey until it was his turn to share the common 
lot. 

Happily we do not consider donkey’s flesh good for food, so our 
attractive friend was left awhile alone. Not for long, however. 

A little mare was brought into the paddock, and no sooner did she 
arrive than, metaphorically, she threw her arms round the donkey’s 
neck. She took to him, in short. Henceforth she was always by 
his side, when, their work over, they were left to the enjoyment of 
leisure and friendly intercourse. They had a happy time of it, 
They fed together in summer, and shared the same shed in winter, 
so long as kindly Fate permitted them to be together. 

But Fate, as is her wont, changed her tactics, and separated them, 
The little mare was sold, and taken to a distance. Doubtless she 
and the donkey understood this, but they were slaves of man, and 
could not remonstrate ; so they were parted. 

Some time afterwards the mare was brought to a farm at no 
great distance from the paddock. The donkey brayed ; whether by 
chance, instinct or the subtle power of mesmeric attraction, can 
néver be known; but the sound reached the ears of the mare, 
She broke loose, crossed a field belonging to the farm, forced the 
hedge, galloped down the portion of intervening road, leapt a ditch 
and fence, and was once more in the paddock by the side of her 
beloved Dobbin. 

Sentimentalists talk of ‘‘ The Language of Flowers.” What of the 
language of the animal creation? 

Again the friends were parted, and again the donkey was awhile 
alone. 

His next companion was of his own race ; a juvenile donkey pur- 
chased for the children of the family. The attachment of the new 
comer was more natural, but not less remarkable than that of his 
predecessors. He could scarcely be separated from his attractive 
comrade, and was, certainly, as “obstinate as a donkey” when about 
to be taken from him even for an hour. 

But what shall be said of the final parting? The young donkey 
was sold in his turn, and when about to be led from the paddock, 
he planted his hoofs so firmly in the ground, that it was impos- 
sible to move him. At last, by dint of blows and tugs, they got 
him into the road, but when there he lay down, and no amount 
of kicks could induce him to get up again. A cart was finally pro: 
cured, and he was lifted into it by main force, and conveyed to his 
destination. 

Meanwhile the attractive philosopher brayed and pricked his ears, 
but did not die of grief at this third wrench of what should have been 
his vital force. 

On the contrary, he at this moment rejoices in an admirer of quite 
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a novel character. Since children rule the world, the young donkey 
procured for their benefit has been replaced by a goat, also for their 
delectation. This horned, boisterous, and usually butting brute 
became mild as a lamb under the influence of asinine attraction. He 
and the donkey baa and bray together intelligently if not musically. 
The donkey receives the advances of the goat almost parentally, and 
no sharp horn ever ruffles the silky smoothness of his hide, though 
the gambols into which the one is led by the other are more astound- 
ing than any of our friend’s previous adventures. He and his allies 
have always run races together, and thrown off their superabundant 
energy by acrobatic kicks and flings; but they usually performed 
their feats side by side, or at different parts of the paddock. 

Now, however, the amusements are varied. No sooner does the 
donkey set off for a hard race round and round the paddock, 
than the goat leaps upon his back, and holds on nobody knows 
how, till the race is over. They accommodate one another in a 
masterly way as the goat descends, rest awhile, enjoying the dolce far 
niente of well-earned leisure, then set off again for their enjoyable 
gallop. 

How long this new friendship shall endure must depend on their 
master, but at present they are quite happy in one another’s society. 
The placid and accommodating donkey is supposed not to possess 
what are called “ strong feelings,” but is able, like many human beings, 
to face the inevitable, and manage his affections according to circum- 
stances. 

His boisterous admirer, on the contrary, would appear capable of 
a passionate attachment, if love is to be measured by demonstration. 
The goat’s bounds and bleats after even a temporary separation, 
might be oppressive to a less receptive temperament ; but our four- 
footed hero, like some bipeds of our acquaintance, is quite willing 
to receive more than he gives, and is quite happy in his power of 
attraction. 





















A MAN’S MISTAKE. 


By Jessie LEETE. 


% H, dear! I am so tired!” 
“So tired, my darling? Well, never mind! It’s all over 
now, and you will zever have to go through it again, you know!” 

The speakers were the sole occupants of a first-class carriage, in 
which they were rapidly whirling along towards London from the 
North. One was a decidedly pretty girl of some nineteen or twenty 
years. Not even the fatigue of which she complained could deprive 
her face of its piquant vivacity, and the very protest of weariness was 
uttered with a vigour, telling of considerable force still in reserve in 
the slender frame. 

Her companion was a man on the borders of middle age. There 
was a certain out-of-door expression on his bronzed and bearded 
countenance, and a general suggestion of field sports in his largely- 
built figure, which stamped him at once as a country gentleman. 
Perhaps kindness and honesty were more legibly written on his 
countenance than any great amount of intellectual power. One could 
not picture him pondering very deeply, for instance, over the 
** Mystery of Life,” or becoming the shining light of a Browning 
Society. Yet his was a face which few women could have been 
trusted to criticise impartially. At all times it was a good and 
pleasant countenance ; and now, that it was radiant with the light of 
love, the brown eyes fairly brimming over with tenderness as they 
followed every movement of the daintily-arrayed figure by his side, 
no woman, at any rate, would have hesitated to pronounce Mr. 
Collingwood a handsome man. 

A mischievous smile broke over his companion’s face at his 
emphatic assertion of the final nature of the ceremony that day 
accomplished. 

“Indeed, Jack? So you have quite made up your mind, that in 
the event of your quitting this mortal scene before me, I am to play 
the part of a Hindoo widow for the rest of my days? What a pity 
you did not insert a clause in those tremendously long, dry settle- 
ments, arranging a suttee in all due form!” 

The shadow of a shade passed over her husband’s face at her light 
rejoinder. She saw it at once, and placed her hand on his, in haste 
to heal the little wound. 

“You didn’t think I meant it, Jack, dear? You &now that if you 
were to be taken from me . 

The eager protest got no further; it was cut short in a sudden, 
but not alarming manner. 
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The two had been married that morning in the village church 
where whole generations of Mr. Collingwood’s forefathers lay sleeping. 
In one respect it had been a singular wedding; the bride had neither 
parent nor relation to give her into her husband’s care, nor even the 
poorest apology for a home from which to make her début in her 
new life. She was just a solitary waif cast upon the world’s wide 
shore, and gathered up by Jack Collingwood into his big, simple 
heart, there to be guarded thenceforth with the tender reverence 
many a princess of the blood longs for in vain. 

Kathleen Raymond had been the bosom friend of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s young step-sister in a Hanoverian “ pensionnat de demoi- 
selles.” The motherless daughter of an impecunious Irish officer, 
her father’s sudden death had left the young girl singularly alone in 
the world, and when she quitted the ‘‘ pensionnat ” where she had 
known Mabel Collingwood,no other prospect lay before her but to join 
the great crowd of lonely women who are fighting for their own living. 

But before beginning the much-dreaded search for employment, 
she had been persuaded by her more fortunate friend to take a long 
holiday among the hills and dales of Westshire. The orphan girl 
received a warm welcome to the hospitable old Dower House, where 
Mabel lived with her widowed mother, and there the bright weeks of 
that summer slipped gently by in happy idleness. 

And then a most wonderful, and yet exceedingly natural and 
simple thing happened. Mabel’s half-brother, the Squire of Annersley, 
the eligible bachelor of the country-side, the cynosure of every 
match-maker in the neighbourhood, fell swiftly, irretrievably, head- 
over-ears in love with the little penniless waif whom the Fates had 
cast up at his threshold. 

There was no one living who had the right to say him nay in the 
matter, when once Kathleen’s shy consent had been won, and the 
preparations for the marriage were hastened on as rapidly as possible. 

To Mr. Collingwood himself it was a never-ending source of 
wonder that this consent should have been so easily and quickly 
gained. In his honest eyes Kathleen stood so far exalted above all 
ordinary human girls, so far removed from the crowd of young ladies 
whose attentions had often overwhelmed him with terror, it almost 
seemed to him that he was taking an undue advantage of her in- 
experience in linking her bright girlhood to his own more mature 
existence. 

It is needless to say this was not the view of the situation taken by 
the world in general, and in particular by the Squire’s elder sister, 
who for years had been at the head of his bachelor household. 
When Jack, blushing and stammering like a lad of twenty, carried 
the news of his success to Miss Collingwood, he was received with 
an air of lofty consideration, and to the long story of hopes, doubts 
and delights, she replied only with a cool— 

“Of course, Jack.” 
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‘** Why ‘ of course’ ?” asked her brother, sharply. 
“Miss Raymond is a clever girl, Jack, and when the ball was 
actually laid at her feet, it was not likely she would fail to secure her 
advantage.” 

“‘ She is not a whit more clever than good,” answered the Squire. 
‘She would not have accepted an emperor unless—unless she loved 
him as she loves me.” 

The Squire said it bravely, but he blushed again like a boy. 

“There are few girls in Miss Raymond’s position, Jack, who 
would fail to love the possessor of £5,000 a-year.” 

Mr. Collingwood left the room in speechless indignation. 

The wedding was to take place from the Dower House, faute de 
mieux. Even the trousseau indispensable for the Squire’s bride 
must be provided with the Squire’s money. Jack managed the 
matter through his step-mother with careful delicacy, and Kathleen 
was so silent about the matter, he hoped that, amid the many ex- 
citements of her new position, she scarcely realised that the costly 
toilettes and dainty appurtenances which accumulated so fast during 
the short engagement were each and all her lover’s gift. 

“She is like a child for simplicity and unworldliness,” said the 
Squire, in reply to some caustic remark of his sister’s, ‘and she 
takes what is provided for her just as unquestionably as a child 
does.” 

“Miss Raymond quite understands—no one better—how much 
better it is to leave some things unsaid, Jack. It would be so 
exceedingly awkward to thank you for your lavish generosity, no 
doubt! She has gauged the depth of your purse and your folly 
equally well!” 

Mr. Collingwood turned resolutely from his writing and faced his 
sister. 

‘“‘ Bertha, if we are to remain friends, you must and shall drop 
these continued insinuations against the girl who will soon be my 
wife. You understand me?” 

Gentle as he usually was, when the Squire did “speak his mind,” 
few ventured to answer him back, and Miss Collingwood subsided 
into angry silence. 

The wedding was celebrated with all the éclat which would have 
befitted the nuptials of an heiress, for thus the Squire willed it. So 
bonfires blazed, bells clashed, banners decked the village street, 
villagers feasted, tenants danced, evergreens adorned the church, 
children strewed the bride’s path with flowers. And all in honour of 
the girl who, only three short months before, had stood shivering on 
the threshold of a hard and lonely life of toil ! 

It was towards the close of that eventful day, that Kathleen 
Collingwood leant her throbbing head back against the cushions of 
the carriage, and the involuntary complaint escaped her lips at last: 
*T am so tired !” 
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Paris in August was unendurably hot and dusty, so the travellers 
hurried through its gay streets without a halt, scarcely pausing in 
their journey till Lucerne was reached. Here they rested through 
long sunny days, and Jack tasted the full enjoyment of his new 
happiness. It was the very delight of his heart to surround his 
Katie with every conceivable pleasure, and he found her a delightful 
person to pet and make much of, for she was bright, easily pleased, 
and grateful for every most trifling attention. 

They sailed the lake by sunlight and by moonlight, climbed the 
Rigi by half-a-dozen different routes, defied the storms of Mont Pilate, 
visited every shrine of William Tell, and explored every corner of 
the quaint old town, before they bade farewell to the Lake of the Four 
Cantons and took their way over the Briinig down to Interlaken. 

When Kathleen stepped on to the balcony of her room in the big 
Interlaken hotel where Jack had taken her, she turned pale with 
excess of delight. Before them the Jungfrau and her attendant giants 
rose majestically into their own calm region of silent beauty, their 
silhouettes sharply defined against the background of azure sky, closing 
in the lovely Lauterbrunnen Valley with a mighty rampart of peak 
and glacier. Kathleen watched the sun set that night, and saw the 
famous ‘colourisation” steal slowly over the dazzling snowfields, 
changing their silver radiance to a tender, pearly flush, like nothing 
else in nature. 

“‘Can’t we get nearer to them, Jack?” she asked in a whisper of 
hushed delight. ‘I would sleep in a hut and live on a crust if need 
be, just to be for awhile in the very heart of those mountains.” 

So Jack took her up the valley, and for a few days they were very 
happy in a little inn at the foot of the Staubbach. But before long, 
Kathleen said the giant cliffs on either side of the valley seemed 
pressing on her like prison walls, and begged to be taken “ up higher.” 

Her word was law to her husband, so after two or three hours 
of a steep and rugged mountain path, they took up their abode 
at Miirren, thousands of feet above their late dwelling-place, and 
level with the untracked snows of the great range across the valley. 
Behind and above the narrow green shelf which affords room for the 
tiny Alpine hamlet rose “horns” beyond all power of counting or 
remembering, and below them pine-forests clothed the mountain sides 
with a mantle of sombre verdure. Here they decided to make a halt 
of several weeks. 

It was during this stay at Miirren that Mr. Collingwood was first 
puzzled by a certain indefinable change in Kathleen. Not towards 
himself: to him her manner was gentle and affectionate as ever ; 
but she grew quieter as the days went on, fonder of solitude, and 
often absent-minded. 

Jack asked whether she found the place too dull. 

“Certainly not,” she answered, without hesitation ‘How cculd 
I be dull, Jack, with you?” 
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The glow on her cheek and the clear brightness of her eye vouched 
for bodily health not being in fault, so Jack told himself that the 
little change could only exist in his over-anxious imagination. One 
thing, however, was plainly no fancy: Kathleen was fast losing the 
timidity of girlhood, and assuming the self-reliant dignity of her 
matronhood. When her husband one day proposed, half-teasingly, 
to undertake a difficult ascent, which would necessitate his leaving 
her tor at least two entire days, to his surprise she not only made 
no objection to being left alone in the big hotel, but so urged him 
to carry out the idea that he was at last obliged to give way and 
depart. 

The “ascension” was a most successful one—so the guides pro- 
nounced it, at any rate—occupying five or six hours less than the 
usual time allowed for it. But to Jack, undeniably the pleasantest 
moment of the whole excursion was the one in which he once again 
caught sight of the wooden balconies of the long, low hotel at 
Miirren. Involuntarily he quickened his tired steps in his impatience 
to see Kathleen’s flush of happy surprise at their unexpectedly: speedy 
return. 

She was not to be found, however, either in the garden or the 
salon, so he hastened up to her own room. Neither was she there, 
though there were traces of her recent presence in the writing 
materials spread out on the table. The windows stood open, and 
the summer breeze had scattered some of her papers about the floor. 
As Mr. Collingwood stooped to gather up the flying sheets, his eye 
was caught by a closely-written page of Kathleen’s pretty writing. 
All things were common property now, and his eye rested on the 
page, at first just for the pleasure of seeing her hand again, then in 
awakened curiosity, then in uiter bewilderment. 

The letter was without formal commencement, and ran thus :— 


“Tt would be wiser and better not to write this at all, but I cannot 
any longer bear the pain of knowing that the news of my marriage 
will find you wholly unprepared. Max, you will say’ I can never 
have loved you; and, if it will spare one useless pang of regret, it is 
well you should think so. Yet I did speak the truth when I told 
you no other could ever be to me what you were. I know I spoke 
truth by the very difficulty of forgetting now that it is sin to remember. 
But I was friendless and penniless, and long years must have gone 
by before we could even have dreamed of marriage: you confessed it 
yourself. How was I to live through these years? Some women, no 
doubt, would have been strong enough to fight the world alone and 
wait ; but it was not in me. I was weak and frightened ; and when 
a good, generous man offered me his hand and home, I resolved to 
forget the past and the foolish promises I had given. Blame me as 
little as you can, Max; or, better still, forget me altogether. I am 
not altogether unhappy. My husband is very kind and good to me, 
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and by-and-bye I hope to love him as he deserves. Good-bye, Max! 
May you one day win the love of a better woman than I can 
ever be!” 





The letter fell from Mr. Collingwood’s unnerved hand, fluttering 
quietly away again beneath the table as he left the room, and slowly, 
in half-dazed fashion, made his way to a quiet nook in the garden 
where Kathleen and he had spent many a happy hour together. 

The discovery was a terrible blow to him. Like many men who 
had married rather late in life, he had found a special charm in the 
idea that the very first emotions of his young wife’s heart had been 
awakened by his own wooing. A hundred times he had exultingly 
said to himself, as his eyes rested on her fair girlish face—“ She is 
all my own! No man before me could ever boast possession of one 
tiniest corner of her heart! Never has she even dreamed of any 
other love than mine!” And he had been so certain, too, that 
she stood on a pedestal of unworldliness which raised her far above 
the possibility of a mercenary thought or motive! It was very bitter 
to awaken from his sweet dream to find that, after all, he had been 
married for a home; and for a little while his wrath ran high against 
the woman who had deceived him. Thoughts of his sister’s repeated 
warnings crowded upon his mind in unwelcome number. Why had 
not he heeded them more ? 

But never in his whole life had the Squire been able to keep his 
wrath at boiling-point through two consecutive hours, and before the 
last of the cigars in his case had gone the way of all tobacco, he was 
hard at work trying to frame excuses for Kathleen. So young, so 
lovely, so gentle—was it any wonder she had shrunk from the life of 
toil and dependence which lay before her through the years of wait- 
ing? This ‘“ Max,” too, who was he, after all, that she should 
sacrifice herself for his sake? Some swaggering, beer-quaffing 
German student, who had sung sentimental “ Standchen ” under her 
window by night, and filled her school-girl head with romantic rubbish 
—rubbish which, however, even now stood in the way of her return- 
ing the love of an honest man. How willingly would he have taught 
the fellow what a sound British horse-whipping meant ! 

When Kathleen at length returned from her walk, the Squire had 
thought out his future plan of action to his own entire satisfaction, 
and was prepared to meet his wife with calmness, if not with cheer- 
fulness, 


On a sunny afternoon some six weeks later in the year, Mr. 
Collingwood was lying on his back under a tree in the chestnut 
forest which clothes the lower slopes of the Dent de Morcles. 
Below, on the right, lay the little town of Bex, and in the distance 
beyond that, the gleaming waters of Lake Leman. To the left 
stretched the broad valley of the Rhone, rich in vineyards and 
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orchards, with the Glacier du Trient rising into the sky for a back- 
ground. The turbid waters of the Rhone hurried along their 
channel almost at his feet, and on the other side of the valley rose 
the gleaming peaks and pinnacles of the Dent du Midi. 

All this Mr. Collingwood might have seen from one of the forest 
clearings only a few hundred yards from where he lay. But he 
seemed to care for none of these things. He lay on the close soft 
turf. peculiar to the chestnut woods, gazing up into the great tree 
overhead with a troubled cloud on his honest face. 

*¢ After all, what else could I have done?” he muttered half aloud 
at last, as though in hope that his perplexed thoughts might grow 
clearer by giving them utterance. “To a woman who had just 
written another man such a letter as that, any great demonstration of 
affection, even from a husband, could be nothing but an annoyance, 
I could sce it bored her—why else did she grow so quiet and odd at 
Miirren? At first, no doubt, the very novelty of the thing carried her 
along all right, but as that wore off she began to feel the chain drag 
a bit. So I thought I’d keep more in the background for a time— 
give her her head a bit—and then she’d see I didn’t want to bother 
her, and get to feel more settled in her mind.” 

The Squire fidgeted restlessly on his soft, warm couch, in vain 
efforts after an easier posture. 

** But somehow it doesn’t work as well as I expected. Work well? 
why can’t I be honest with myself, and say plainly that it is a 
miserable failure? We are just drifting farther and farther apart 
every day we live! Ever since the hour I read that confounded 
letter—I wish I’d tumbled over a precipice first !—-everything has 
gone wrong between us. She gets more reserved and depressed day 
by day, and I—well, do what I may, I’m for ever thinking of that 
wretched bit of paper, and wondering where her thoughts really are 
just then. If I could but forget the thing, and see in her my own 
true-hearted little Katie again !” 

Mr. Collingwood made another fruitless attempt at comfort, then 
suddenly sprang to his feet with a strong exclamation. 

“Why can’t I be honest even with myself?” he said aloud, as he 
paced impatiently to and fro between the trees. “ Why can’t I say 
right out that I am eating my heart out with jealousy because I’ve 
seen her watching for the post so eagerly of late? If only I could 
be sure that scoundrel had dared to write to her, I’d shoot him, if I 
knew I should hang for it !” 

As he uttered the words, Mr. Collingwood perceived at a little 
distance the tall, slender figure of his wife. She wore a dress of 
some soft grey stuff which fell around her with almost nun-like 
effect ; her head was covered only by a little lace kerchief, for the 
forest ran close up to their little mountain “ pension,” and they 
were within a few hundred yards of its door. As the Squire, him- 
self unseen, watched her slow, languid steps and pensive face, a 
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great longing to take her into his arms, and kiss the colour back to 
her pale cheek again, awoke in his heart, and he advanced quickly 
towards her. But as he did so he saw in her hand an open letter, 
and with a sudden misgiving he stopped abruptly. It was too late ; 
his step had caught her ear, and he saw her hurriedly return the 
letter to her pocket as she came forward. 

“T was looking for you, Jack,” she said as they met. ‘“ There is 
something I want to ask you, but—but ——” 

The pause was more eloquent than words. The Squire took his 
courage in both hands and resolved to face his fate bravely. 

“Come and sit down here,” he said quietly, pointing to a seat 
beneath one of the low, wide-spreading chestnuts, and placing him- 
self beside her. There were a few minutes of uncomfortable silence, 
broken presently by Kathleen. 

“T have wanted to tell you something for some days past, Jack— 
but it never seemed the right time.” 

“Have I made myself so very formidable to you?” asked Jack, 
with a sorry attempt at a smile. 

“ Not formidable, exactly—but—different, very different.” Kath- 
leen paused again, and then went on in broken, hurried tones. 

“TI know I am not half worthy of all the love you gave me once, 
Jack, dear—but, oh! don’t take it quite from me, for it is all I have 
in the world !” 

There were tears in her quivering voice, and the Squire felt an 
answering lump in his own throat as he replied : 

“My poor little Katie!” ‘That was all he could get out for a 
minute : then he cleared his throat, and went on : 

“No fear of my love being taken from you, Katie, if only you will 
be open with me. But try to trust me—don’t keep back your confi- 
dence from me! ” 

“Keep back my confidence ? What do you mean, Jack? I have 
never kept anything from you—except one thing.” 

“Except one thing,” echoed the Squire in his turn. ‘‘ But to keep 
back one thing, Kathleen, is more than enough to work mischief 
between husband and wife.” 

Kathleen hung her head, blushing like a scolded schoolgirl. 

“I didn’t mean any harm, Jack! I always meant to tell you all 
about it some day, only you have been so distant and cold—— ” 

She paused again. 

Her husband took pity on her confusion. 

“Suppose I were to tell you, Kathleen, that I know what you have 
to tell me already?” 

“You know it already? But how?” stammered his wife. 

“T found some writing in your room one day, and I read it before 
I saw that it was private.” 

The Squire’s tone grew harder in spite of himself as he recalled 
the misery of that day. Kathleen looked up inquiringly, but her 
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eyes sank again as she saw the cold, set look of his face, and there 
was a minute’s silence before she timidly spoke. 

** Were you so angry, Jack ?” 

“‘ Not angry, but bitterly hurt that you should have kept the thing 
a secret from me. Could you not have trusted me, Kathleen? Could 
you not have trusted me?” 

“*J—TI never dreamt you would mind so much !” 

* Not mind? What do you think I am made of, Katie ?” 

**T really didn’t think there was any harm in it, Jack, dear.” 

The big brown eyes met his so trustfully and appealingly that 
Mr. Collingwood’s heart melted within him. After all, what was she 
but a child? Her very words proved how lightly she regarded the 
whole matter. Yet even then there rang in his ears the words of 
that letter to her deserted lover to give the lie to the excuse he was 
framing for her. 

**T want to tell you all about it, Jack,” she said presently. ‘ And 
I want to show you a letter, and ask you how I ought to answer 
,” 

* Don’t answer it at all,” said her husband sharply. 

“Oh, Jack! I must send some answer! What will he think ot 
me, if I do not?” 

“*T don’t care what he thinks. I distinctly forbid you to answer 
is,” 

The bright eyes filled with tears as she vainly looked for some 
token of relenting in the Squire’s set and grave countenance. 

“He is a gentleman, you must remember, dear—and it is such a 
nice letter!” 

Her husband gazed at her, half bewildered by the coolness with 
which she placed the open letter in his hand. 

* Am I to read this ?” he asked coldly. 

** Of course you are, Jack.” 

This was the letter the Squire read :— 


‘*DraR MapamM,—I have much pleasure in informing you that 
your story, ‘A Bad Beginning,’ has been accepted, and will appear 
in an early number of ——. I shall be glad at any time to read 
any story you may wish to submit to me. Would you be disposed 
to try your hand at a serial ? 

“T am, etc.” 


A sudden blaze of light broke on the Squire’s perturbed mind. 
“Tell me, Katie, isn’t there some fellow called ‘Max’ in your 
story ?” he demanded, so abruptly that Kathleen jumped with sur- 
rise. 
" “Max? Yes; Max is the hero—the tender-hearted, absorbed 
genius who falls in love with a frivolous, mercenary little wretch of a 
girl. She half breaks his heart and nearly wrecks his life; but I’ve 
paid her out for it all in the end!” 
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Mr. Collingwood took his wife in his arms, and covered her face 
with penitent kisses. 

“* How could I be such a fool ?—how could I be such a fool?” he . 
reiterated a dozen times as he held her close to his heart. But 
when he saw that Kathleen was looking really anxious, he forced 
himself into some degree of calmness, and spoke coherently again. 

“Oh, my darling, I owe you such worlds of penitence and shame | 
I can never, never humble myself enough before you! If you never | 
forgave me at all for my miserable folly, it would only be exactly 
what I deserved. But you must forgive me, my Katie; indeed, I | 
have been punished enough by the misery of the past six weeks. ii 
How could I be so foolish? But, oh, Katie, what did possess you to | 
write that letter on your own notepaper, and leave it lying in your 
own room for me to find?” | 

‘What letter can you mean, Jack ?” 

“The letter in which that girl tells your ‘ Max’ of her marriage. 
That was the paper I found!” } 

“ And you thought —-—-_ Oh, Jack!” 

Kathleen’s eyes met her husband’s for one moment in reproachful 
astonishment, then they fell again, in shame for the man who had so } 
little faith in his own chosen love. She was silent for some few i 
minutes, and these minutes were as bitter as any the Squire had ever | 
known. Presently she spoke again, very quietly. ) 

“T wrote out that letter on note-paper just to see what length it I 
really was, and how it read in that form. When did you find it?” | 

“The day I came back to Miirren from that long expedition.” 

** So long ago as that? Oh, Jack, if you had only asked me about 
it at once!” 

** Didn’t I tell you I was the biggest fool alive ? ” 

But, woman-like, Kathleen would let no one blame him but herself. 

‘“No—it was partly my fault too. I ought not to have had even 
so little a secret as that from you. But I knew you would laugh at me 
so dreadfully if you knew I had been trying to write. If the tale had 
not been accepted, I should never have said a word about it to any- 
one.” 

“Thank heaven, then, that it was accepted!” said Jack fervently, 
a pang darting through his heart as he remembered the gulf which 
had steadily been widening between them. 

“*T am very glad, you may be sure,” said Kathleen, with her old 
merry smile, ‘* You can’t think how intensely I long to earn some 
money !” 

“* What on earth for? You know if your allowance is not suffi- 
cient, you have only to say so!” 

** Ves, but that is not one bit what I want! You’ve no idea, I see, 
what a proud little monkey I am, and how it galled my pride to the 
quick to take all these things ”—touching her pretty grey costume— 
‘from you before even we were married !” 
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“My darling! I hoped you had never thought about it at all!” 
**T thought about it constantly, Jack. I knew it was no good 
making a fuss. Your wife must have such things, and there was no 
possibility of my getting the money to pay for them. If the beggar- 
maid was so mean-spirited as to let King Cophetua put her on his 
throne, she must perforce submit to be tricked out at his expense. 
But I vowed I would save every possible shilling of my allowance, 
and pay you back for them as soon as I could. And then, when we 
were living so quietly at Miirren, the idea struck me that I might, 
perhaps, earn a few guineas by the turn I have always had for story- 
writing. And you see I have succeeded, Jack! Vow, what may I 
answer to Mr. Editor’s question about the serial story ?” 

“You may write a new ‘ Percy Vere, in forty volumes,’ if you like, 
you witch! What must you have thought of my idiotic behaviour ?” 
asked Jack, as he kissed the little hand lying in his big palm. 

“‘T just thought you were finding out what a mistake you had 
made in marrying a poor little penniless nobody. Ah, Jack, I have 
been very, very miserable! But it is all over now, and will soon 
be all forgotten.” 

‘**No,” began Jack, “I can never forget what a blind, stupid ss 

But his wife laid her soft lips to his, and sealed her forgiveness 
with a long kiss. 

“You shall not abuse yourself any more, Jack. After all, your 
mistake was a very natural one.” 

** But why could I not have had the sense to question you at 
once ?” 

“ Ah, why, indeed ! 





That, Jack, was just ‘A Man’s MIsTAKE,’” 














LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. 


By CuarLtes W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF “ THRouGH HOoLLaAnp,” 
“ UNDER NORTHERN SKIES,” ETC., ETC. 


Palma, June, 1887. 


Y Dear E.—A good deal 

has happened since I posted 
my last letter to you. Very little 
more can happen now, for the 
vessel that is to convey us from 
these sunny shores lies in the 
harbour, and soon she will be 
getting up steam. But this is an- 
ticipating. 

One night the doctor and I 
had been for our usual stroll under 
the night stars. It had been an 
intensely hot day. Everyone had 
prophesied a storm, and of course 
everyone had been wrong. There 
has been no rain for months, and 

_ the climate is growing unbearable. 

! Nurse Long is beginning to feel 
| its effects rather seriously. She is 
. visibly diminishing, though she has 
\; nothing to spare in this respect. 
i) With Nurse Little, it is yet early 
ala days, but, unless we were mis- 
Don NEGRO. taken, she will not hold out as 
well as Nurse Long. As I have 
already told you, their names, heights, contradictions, have all 
become hopelessly mixed, and, nine times out of ten, when we call to 
the one, the other puts in an appearance. They are as much mixed 
themselves as anyone, and are as puzzled at each other quite as 
much as they puzzle and perplex others. 

The day had been intensely hot and brooding, but the storm had 
not come. The parched earth had remained unsatisfied. All nature 
was burnt up. We had been out in the afternoon for a short drive 
to Ben-Dinat. This is an estate that lies outside the town, beyond 
Il Tereno, and belongs to the Counts of Montenegro. It is one of 
the loveliest drives in the world. The road skirts and winds about 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and bay after bay opens up 
and point beyond point. The land falls back in slopes and undula- 
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tions, and chains of hills that rise to some height; many of them 
clothed in verdure. 

Sleeping amongst the hills, in the utmost beauty of situation, a 
perfect paradise, lies Ben-Dinat. The house is square and castellated, 
a turret rising at each corner. It is very ancient, yet has been so 
renovated within and without that it looks brand new, and has lost 
its charm. Yet, even now, one might live there and feel in paradise. 

On approaching it, you drive up through a wooded avenue ; firs on 
one side, stretching far up the mountain heights: on the other, ilex, 
beeches, and other trees that spread their branches. Above the trees, 
as you ascend, the turrets are seen, rising with wonderfully pic- 
turesque effect. No other part of the house is visible. Velvet lawns 
open out, terraces of flowers, immense rhododendrons and gorgeous 
geraniums ; all the choicest plants of this sunny South. Every- 
thing breathes of repose and retirement: and here, under certain 
conditions of life, how happy might that life be! I am not the only 
Englishman who has thought so, for here, some years ago, came the 
Marquis of Bute ; saw the place, hired it, and occupied it for many 
months, 

The old custodian received us and bowed us in with as much cere- 
mony as if we had been the Counts of Montenegro themselves. It 
is a delightful place, spoilt by modernisation. The view from the roof 
was, of course, magnificent: a glorious stretch of coast and country, 
hill, valley and wood, bounded by the soft blue waters of the Levant. 
Afar off reposed Palma—that matchless panorama you must now 
know by heart—and we could just discern the windows of the Consu- 
late, and the garden beneath them, from which the dusty palm trees 
reared their heads. 

“* What anxious days they have been!” I said, as we both happened 
to cast our eyes in that direction. ‘And how anxiety seems to 
linger with us. When will this enemy be subdued ?” 

-“T hope I see daylight,” replied the doctor. ‘“ I think we have 
conquered. I believe that all real danger is now over, and that these 
variations of temperature and slight accesses of fever are due to the 
climate. It is the Malta type.” 

“‘Tf so, A. will never really recover until he leaves the island.” 

“T am sure of it,” answered Dr. Fitzgilbert, emphatically. ‘‘ The 
sooner they send out a yacht from England, the better. It is the only 
way of getting him back safely. ‘He would never travel through Spain 
and France, in this heat and in his present state, without running very 
great risk. When you return, if arrangements have not already been 
made, I hope you will help to facilitate them.” 

“TI don’t like the idea of leaving you all behind,” I remarked. 
“‘ Having been here from the beginning, I should like to see it all out 
to the end. To run away now seems rather like desertion.” 

“But I hope the battle’s won,” laughed the doctor ; “‘and you have 
gone through the thick of the fight. You are not deserting, but 
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merely the first detachment going home in advance. Fancy what an 
object of interest you will be!” 

The old custodian of Ben-Dinat was looking on in a respectful and 
patient attitude. Had he understood us, he might have been a little 
less at rest, perhaps, mentally, for we still belonged to the proscribed 
circle, and were not yet out of public quarantine. As it was, he per- 
formed his duties without suspecting the true state of affairs, and 
dismissed us with a Mallorcan benediction. 

At the foot of Il Tereno, under the very shadow of Mr. Bateman’s 
house, which stood nobly upon the hill side, and in its turn reposed 
under the shadow of ancient and dignified Belver, who should we come 
upon in all his glory, but Don Negro himself. Whether he had 
sniffed us afar off, or had obtained private information of our passing 
at that hour, I know not; but that he was there for no other purpose 
than to greet us was evident. At the turn of the road leading up to 
his happy quarters he was waiting with that one object : head turning 
right and left, mouth open, tail whisking, whilst every now and then 
he would jump up on his four paws, as if growing impatient, scatter- 
ing a small cloud of dust in the air, which inconvenienced no one 
more than himself. 

To have passed him without stopping, alighting and greeting him, 
would have been simply le déluge. In fact, I doubt if he would 
have permitted it. We should have found the road barricaded, and 
a warrant issued against us for high treason. Something, at any rate, 
would have happened. So out we jumped and advanced to his 
majesty. He received us, I assure you, with great dignity, and his 
beautiful brown eyes beamed with benevolence. This sounds allitera- 
tive. 

But the dignified mood would not last. His delight at seeing us 
must find expression. You see, dog nature is not like human nature. 
Man thinks it proper to conceal his feelings : the deeper the feeling, 
in fact, the colder the outer man. But dog nature argues: Of what 
use having a running account at your banker’s if you never draw 
cheques upon it? I think there is something to be said in favour 
of the dog’s argument. 

Don Negro drew a good many cheques just now. Most emphati- 
cally he passed from grave to gay. He frisked and gambolled, and 
barked and bayed, and threw up clouds of dust that were worse than 
any deluge. He thrust his front paws upon my shoulders, and but 
for the doctor’s timely support I should certainly have gone down 
before the charge. Then he turned tail and ran up the road, looking 
back every now and then as an intimation that we were to follow him. 
You see, he is large-hearted. It is also incomprehensible to him that 
anyone could possibly pass the hospitable doors of Il Tereno without 
paying his respects to its owners. He is quite right. Only the stern 
fact of that necessity which has no law would make that possible. 
To-day our stumbling block was want of time. Instead of following 
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him we went back to the carriage, and when he saw this, down he 
rushed again like a shot from a gun, barking an indignant protest. 
But he found it was useless ; so finding out a favourite stone—he has 
any number of them stowed away in safe hiding-places—he took it up 
in his mouth, arched his neck, and with pride enough for Lucifer, 
tore down the road in front of us. He accompanied us as far as the 
bridge, and then, dropping his stone to bark us a long and determined 
farewell, he took up again his precious burden, and went tearing 
back homewards as if on a matter of life or death. 

After a storm comes a calm. We pursued our quieter way through 
the town. At the Consulate Nurse Little met us. ‘‘I have just taken 
Mr. A.’s temperature,” she said. “It is rising again.” 

‘* And for no apparent cause, I suppose?” said Doctor Fitzgilbert, 
who had begun to grow more resigned and less afraid of these 
capricious fluctuations. 

‘*No cause whatever,” replied Nurse Little. ‘He has been as 
calm and collected as possible. I have been reading Wordsworth to 
him, as the least exciting thing I could imagine.” 

“*We are Seven!’” laughed the doctor. ‘No, that would not 
bring on fever. And James—how is he?” 

“Going on admirably. Yet he, too, keeps frightfully weak. He 
is quite raving for food; we shall be obliged to give him some- 
thing - 

“When you have my permission,” interrupted Dr. Fitzgilbert, 
with all the weight of authority. 

“Oh, of course. I never do anything on my own responsibility. 
But I think he might soon begin upon a mild pudding. The poor 
fellow just now said that he should like a roast sheep for lunch.” 

In came Barbara at this juncture. She and Nurse Little are very 
good friends ; but her motherly heart does not beat for her as it beats 
for Nurse Long. She threw up her hands and eyes as she disturbed 
the consultation. There was a determined look about her. 

“If Jaime was to be allowed to starve very much longer, she 
should take upon herself to give him food in secret. He was abso- 
lutely dying of hunger, and for her part she would rather die of the 
fever.” 

But protest as she may, Barbara will never run counter to orders. 
She has too clear a sense of duty and is too well disciplined to trans- 
gress. Jaime will have to wait for his roast sheep. 

So in the evening of this day, we had gone out for our stroll under 
the night stars. We had visited the breakwater and listened to the 
indolent plash of the tideless sea against the rocks and stones, of use 
only in her furious moods. We had passed the cabaret, whence the 
garish light streamed upon the dark night without. The usual sounds 
of music and revelry, dancing and twanging mandolins, of course were 
going forward. The amusements of these people have no variety. 
They would go on with the same words, songs, dances, night after 
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night and year after year, needing nothing more, asking for nothing 
better, until they sank into the grave. 
We had strolled round the cathedral, and once more, and more 














NURSE LONG. NURSE LITTLE. 


than ever, admired its majestic outlines. Familiarity here breeds 
no contempt. Both within and without, the cathedral, in its way, is 
matchless. No wonder the Palma School influenced the architecture 
of the mother country. 

On the silent ramparts we had listened to the fitful cry of that 
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shrieking harbinger, the screech owl. We had no Don Negro with 
us to bark his protest, but on the steps of the terrace at I] Tereno, 
we could imagine the growl that came from his disturbed slumbers, 
I assure you his majesty is quite an exceptional dog. 

We had strolled through the town, passed the inevitable watchmen, 
heard the cry of others afar off, proclaiming the ever serene state 
of affairs, and from the telegraph office despatched a more hope- 
ful message than usual to England. Then we had retraced our steps 
through the quiet streets, listened to the melancholy cry of the quail, 
watched the travelling stars, and so made our way back to the 
Consulate. The church clocks struck the hour as we passed through 
the courtyard. Midnight. We looked about for ghosts. None were 
visible. No doubt all were holding court in the cathedral: invisible 
to mortal eyes; playing melodies inaudible to mortal ears. 

We went in and found our host, looking, I thought, slightly anxious, 

* Doctor,” he began, putting down the book he was reading : “ what 
ought one’s normal pulse to be?” 

“ From seventy to eighty-four,” replied the doctor. 

“ Ah! I thought so; well mine’s exactly eighty-four; the outside 
limit, you see.” 

“‘ Rather high,” returned Dr. Fitzgilbert. “ Still it means nothing ; 
especially in this hot climate. Eighty-four may be called normal.” 

** Doesn’t mean fever, I suppose ?” 

The doctor laughed. 

** What is your pulse?” asked M. turning to me. 

“TI don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘ Never tried it.” 

‘* Try it now, then ; just to please me.” 

“ Anything fora quiet life,” I returned, laughing ; and went through 
the ordeal. It seemed as bad as having your photo taken, and a 
much longer process. 

* Ninety-six,” I gave out, when I had counted it two or three 
times over. 

“Nonsense!” cried the doctor. ‘ Pray don’t joke upon such 
subjects.” 

“It is no joke, indeed,” Isaid. “If you doubt me, take it your- 
self.” 

He crossed over and did so. 

“ You're quite right,” cried he at last. ‘It zs ninety-six.” And he 
looked grave and rather pale—or I thought so. 

*‘ And that, I suppose, does mean fever ? ” 

“Not at all. It means that you’re excited and overdone and want 
rest, What with the dungeon, and the climate, and anxiety, and 
everything combined, I wonder you haven’t knocked up long ago.” 

He sat back in his chair for a moment, apparently lost in thought, 
looking worried. Then, without making any remark, he suddenly 
got up and shut himself into the sick room. 

“ Dr. Fitzgilbert’s rather in a way,” I remarked to M, who had 
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ceased to be anxious on his own account, and was now anxious on 
mine. ‘ He has gone in to report to Nurse Long; ask her what’s 
to be done; tell her to make up the spare bed in A.’s room. We 
shall have quite a hospital ward here. Sister Cecilia will have to 
come back to us after all. In spite of what the doctor says, he evi- 
dently thinks I’m in for the fever.” 

**T think so too,” replied M. ‘‘ You’ve looked very funny the last 
day or two,” he added, with a sort of Job’s-comforter consolation, 
which sent a nervous thrill through me. “I thought eighty-four a 
good pulse, but ninety-six is outrageous.” 

In about five minutes the doctor returned, and sat himself oppo- 
site to me, just as he had done before. 

“ Now you must go to bed at once,” he began in his most pro- 
fessional tones—and I felt that I was taken in hand and placed upon 
the sick list. ‘* You see it’s one o’clock in the morning, and in your 
present condition rest is absolutely necessary. I'll come with you as 
far as the dungeon.” 

“ But first you may as well be candid with me,” I returned: “and 
tell me at once that you think I’m in for the fever. If I am going 
to have it I ought to know it; and I see that you have made up 
your mind upon the subject.” 

“ Quite the contrary ; I don’t think so,” laughed the doctor hypo- 
critically. ‘I think you are simply overdone. You have gone 
through a great deal, and have not had sufficient rest. We shall see 
how you are in the morning.” 

Away we went. But at the photographer’s. we parted company as 
usual. I sent him back again, and continued my solitary way. Itis 
useless to say that I felt in a very exhilarated frame of mind. Fever 
out there to me meant almost certain death. I should never hold 
out against it. Then I thought of your anxiety at home. It would 
be impossible to run the risk of coming out to me. 

I dreaded the coming night, and confess that I have never passed 
such a night and never wish to do so again. As usual I was utterly 
alone in that great barn of a palace. I scarcely know how I passed 
through the courtyard, scaled the staircase and entered the ghostly 
rooms. Silent and dark and echoing were they until I lighted my 
lamp, and then the shadows danced upon the walls, and took fantastic 
forms, and for once I seemed to have an army of ghosts about me. 
My nervous system was strung up almost to the point of delirium. 
The silence was oppressive, appalling. You will think this weak, but 
if you could realise all the circumstances of the case you would see 
that it is less so than it appears. 

Sleep refused to come. All sorts of visions passed before me. A 
dread, shadowy form seemed hovering over me, with outspread sable 
wings. Would it fold them, or would it pass over the house? It was 
not the fear of death. It was the fear of dying there. It was the 
thought of work left undone; of wishes, desires, trusts committed 
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to my charge, all unfulfilled for want of time and opportunity. Like 
James, I thought of a tomb in a foreign land, and a broken pillar for 
a tombstone. I tried very hard to dwell upon the romantic side 
of the tragedy, and extract consolation from it; but I failed. It 
would not come. 

I daresay I worked myself up into a fever of some sort. Can you 
wonder at it? If I had had anyone near me, it would have been 
different, and it would not have happened. As it was, a fevered 
imagination had its full play and ran riot. I have said that the soli- 
tude to-night was a burden, the silence appalling. Cleopatra the First 
and Cleopatra the Second stared at me from their elevation, and I 





BEN-DINAT, 


stared back at them with a sort of snake-fascination. Their black 
faces and glittering eyes became quite demoniacal. I thought they 
made mouths at me, and blinked, and shook their long earrings 
defiantly. And once I thought they gave a fiendish shriek, and 
seemed coming down from their pedestals to carry me off. I started 
up with a shiver of horror, and then found the shriek came from a 
peacock in the garden next door, which an old man, who lives on the 
ground floor, keeps for his own delectation and his neighbours’ tor- 
ment. A peacock and a turkey; and they are the best of friends, 
and often chant a duet which might be heard from one end of Palma 
to the other. 

I fell back upon my pillow, as the peacock’s shriek expired like 
the wail of a lost soul in its pain. The Cleopatras had not moved ; 
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but I am certain they grinned and gibed. They were evil spirits 
pronouncing my doom. Every minute was an hour, and an hour 
was a year. I spent six hours alone. Only six hours. It seemed 
like six years’ penal servitude. Six years? It was six centuries. 

Watchman, what of the night? Could it, indeed, be serene? 
Could to-night be as last night, as other nights? Had not revolu- 
tions happened, earthquakes, a new order of things, a new state ot 
existence? That night I went through the experiences of death. 
The article of death was read out to me, but, mercifully, was not 
signed. 

So the night passed. Dawn had broken; the shadows fled away; 
daylight spread over the earth. I lay there exhausted, feverish, 


ON THE WAY TO IL TERENO. 
almost delirious. Then I heard the sound of a key turned in the 
lock, and Catalina’s step passed through the rooms and the passages 
to her kitchen. Can you imagine what the sound was to me? I 
had had a vision of her coming in and finding me gone; cold as the 
black marble images before me. This, at least, had not happened, 
and she came as an angel of mercy. 

I rose, wondering what the next act in my destiny was likely to 
be. I feverishly drained my teapot to its last drop; but the 
ensaimada, fresh, light, delicious, had to be left. It found other 
and grateful destination. Catalina’s youthful but mischievous son 
accepted and devoured it without the smallest bashfulness or hesita- 
tion. No doubt he wished me a few more bad nights. 

I felt refreshed, and began to think of the past night as of a 
hideous nightmare. Yet it was not altogether so. I felt that any- 
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thing might be about to happen, and I longed for the doctor’s hearty 
reassurance. I would have given something to have seen him walk 
in as I was applying myself to the teapot with as much energy and 
affection as H. C. had bestowed upon his keg of anisette at 
Manacor. 

But he did not come; and I felt slightly, very slightly, neglected. 
In his place I should have been round at eight o’clock. But it was 
evident that the mountain would not come to Mahomet, so Mahomet 
must go to the mountain. I thought I might call myself Mahomet 
this morning, considering that I had personated his coffin all night— 
hovering between heaven and earth. 

I started for the Consulate: a feverish, nervous walk, though out- 
wardly as calm as a summer sky, and as cool as a cucumber. If the 
storm was to come, none should know how it affected me. 

On my way I called at the photographer’s to ask him to prepare 
my bill, as I might be leaving that day; hoping, too, to see some 
photos he was developing for me, including those of Nurse Long 
and Nurse Little affectionately posing together. 

“But what is the matter?” asked the man of cameras. ‘“ You 
look ill, quite unlike yourself. Surely you, also, are not going to 
have the fever? And yet you persist in living in that unhealthy old 
palace, and I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T am leaving it to-day,” I replied. ‘‘ Probably shall leave the 
island also. See that your bill is made out in time, or you may 
never get paid.” 

* Allons, donc, monsieur! You will not leave us to-day like that, 
allin a hurry! I would rather lose my bill.” 

I bowed, and remembered that I was talking to a Spaniard— 
albeit an honest and straightforward one. JZais cest plus fort 
gweux. Compliments must pass. 

“‘ By the way, the doctor and the little lady have just been here 
for you, sefior. Have you not seen them? ‘They went on to your 
palace. I thought they seemed anxious about you.” 

The “little lady,” of course, was Nurse Long. They are known 
in Palma as the “little lady” and the “great lady.” The doctor 
and the nurse had never yet honoured me with an early visit together, 
and this sounded very much like a “consultation.” They evidently 
thought me too ill to get up this morning, and had come to bear me 
up to the Consulate on a shutter. 

I went back to the dungeon in search of sculapius, He had just 
left. I went on to the telegraph office, and there he had just left also. 
Back to the photographer’s again. There they both were, sitting 
each like Patience on a monument smiling at Grief. But Grief in this 
instance was represented by their own photographs which I had 
taken with great success, and Mr. Solares had well developed. 
They pretended to be perfectly unconcerned at my appearance and 
greeted me with effusion. 
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“‘T thought I would come out for an earlier walk than usual,” said 
Nurse Long. ‘I wanted a little fresh air before the heat of the day 
came on. Had a very trying night.” 

* So have I,” I remarked drily. 

“How are you, by the way?” asked the doctor. ‘* How’s the 
pulse ?” 

“Don’t know,” I replied. “We must go back to the Consulate 
and have a serious consultation, you and I. One thing is certain, if 
I am in for the fever, a boat starts to-day, and I go with it.” 

The doctor laughed ironically, sarcastically ; anything but 
assentingly. 

“You don’t suppose that I would allow a man with typhoid fever 
to travel through Spain and France in this weather?” he said. 
“Why, he would die on the road.” 

“T should die if I remained here, and so I may as well die on the 
road,” I replied. ‘‘One would be so much nearer to England. But 
come ; we will to our consultation.” 

So back we went through the lovely Palma streets, that had little 
loveliness in them for me this morning. I was more in tune with 
the melancholy note of the poor quail. But first we called at the 
confectioner’s to supply Nurse Long with her usual packet of favourite 
burnt almonds. These almonds, and her hour’s walk with us 
every morning are the recreations of her life out here ; these, and 
her daily letter to her brother in Cornwall; the gentleman whose 
name begins with Zve, which cannot by any means or device 
be turned and twisted into Zomg. I haven’t quite reached the 
bottom of that mystery yet. 

Arrived at the Consulate, the doctor at once took me into his own 
room. I felt like a prisoner about to receive sentence of execution. 

“ First the pulse,” said he, treating the matter very cavalierly, as if 
momentous issues were not involved therein. “I daresay that 
galloping ninety-six has ‘subsided to a mild eighty-four this morning.” 

I pretended the utmost indifference, and went through the cere- 
mony without flinching. Not so the doctor. He sank back on his bed 
very limp, unstrung, and went as pale as a ghost. The two Cleopa- 
tras would have turned from black to white, only to have seen him. 

“‘What’s the matter?” I asked. “Have I really gone down to 
eighty-four, and cheated you out of another patient ? ” 

“Don’t joke,” he cried faintly; ‘‘ you’ve gone up to a hundred 
and forty. I never felt such a pulse.” He took it again three times 
over. Yes, it was one hundred and forty, sure enough. I took it 
myself and made it the same. ‘‘ Where can you be galloping to?” he 
murmured. 

“To England,” I replied promptly, “tor of course this does mean 
fever. And that means instant departure from Palma.” 

“T really think you are right. I believe you would just have 
time to reach England and be comfortably nursed in a less trying 
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climate than this,” returned the doctor. ‘Sorry as I shall be to lose 
you ”—I felt much too ill to acknowledge his politeness—“ it seems 
to me that it will be your wisest course to risk the journey. Now for 
your temperature.” 

“* Most contradictory,” he cried presently. ‘I can’t make you 
out at all. It is only one degree above normal. I don’t believe you 
are going to have the fever at all. I declare,” turning slightly pale 
again, “‘mine is one degree above yours. Are we a// going to have 
the fever?” 

“You, at any rate, must keep clear of it,” I said. ‘ We should 
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A VERY ROUGH SKETCH OF IL Tékeine. 


have to send out to England for another doctor to attend to you. 
It would be a never ending affair, like The House that Jack built.” 

“ Ah! I always thought that priest a lucky man in the old rhyme,” 
said Dr. Fitzgilbert, very irreverently, under present circumstances. 
“No, I am not going to have the fever. Neither are you, in my 
opinion. Nevertheless, perhaps that is only an additional reason 
why you should leave to-day. Another night in that dungeon——” 

“ Be at ease,” I interrupted. ‘I have spent my last night in the 
dungeon. And if ever I become a judge upon the bench, I shall 
think twice before passing sentence of solitary confinement upon 
anyone.” 

So it was settled. I was to say farewell to Palma, and go my way. 
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“ And we must be up and doing,” cried the doctor. ‘ There is 
any amount of packing to be got through; bills, no doubt, to be 
paid ; good-byes to be wished. The grass must not grow under our 
feet to-day.” 

 Good-byes, indeed,” I returned. ‘ That is always the worst of 
it. And first and foremost, I must go up to II Tereno, to wish 
Mrs. Bateman good-bye. Mr. Bateman is at the Albufera, and I 
regret that I shall not see him. It is rare indeed to meet with 
such kindness as they have bestowed upon me ever since I first 
came to the island. There is Don Negro, too, who would certainly 














A NOOK IN THE GARDEN OF IL TERENO, 


send down a warrant ot arrest if I embarked without taking an 
affectionate leave of his majesty.” 

We went out without further loss of time: went round by the 
cathedral and down the long flight of steps leading to the Bourne. 
I felt tame and dispirited, depressed and melancholy. This was so 
sudden a turn in the tide of one’s affairs. The doctor rallied me. 

‘“*What’s the matter?” cried he. ‘ What have you done with all 
your life and spirit? You, who are always ahead of everyone, now 
flag behind. This won’t do!” 

But just then we came in sight of Enrico and his karrawakky, 
jumped in, and were whirled away up to Il Tereno. Mrs, Bateman 
was naturally surprised, both at the early visit and the approaching 
departure. 

“Tt is all that wretched dungeon,” she said. ‘I knew what it 
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would do for you, and warned you of the consequences. To sleep 
there night after night, perfectly alone, in the unhealthiest part of the 
town, was madness. No one could stand it very long; certainly no 
Englishman. We equally warned Mr. A. before ever he took the 
dungeon : but like all other men, he was obstinate and would go his 
own way.” 

I accepted the indirect charge very meekly. If Mrs. Bateman had 
told me just then that all men were cannibals, I should merely have 
said I was quite sure of it. What resistance could be expected from 
aman whose pulse was a hundred and forty, and who was under 
sentence of execution ?—or of immediate departure from Palma, 
which came to the same thing. 

** But you will not leave us to-day?” continued Mrs. Bateman. 
“T really think,” after a moment’s consideration, ‘‘ that you are not 
going to have the fever. I believe that you are only suffering from 
the dungeon ; the reaction of all you have gone through ; the close- 
ness of Palma air. Even the inhabitants themselves have to leave 
it in summer. If they cannot stand it, is it likely that an English- 
man could do so—even with the most excellent and obstinate inten- 
tions in the world?” 

“There is a good deal in that,” said Dr. Fitzgilbert, who was no 
doubt thinking that his own temperature was two degrees above 
normal. ‘I suppose no Englishman could stand the climate out 
here very long?” 

“Not in summer, and in Palma,” replied Mrs. Bateman. ‘‘ Take 
care of yourseif, Dr. Fitzgilbert. You are a fresh comer, and more 
liable to mischief for that reason.” 

The doctor coughed and fidgeted. Of course Mrs. Bateman knew 
nothing of the two degrees above normal. 

‘And now,” continued Mrs. Bateman, turning to me with a kind- 
ness I cannot describe, “if you leave to-day, I believe you will really 
be ill on the road. Anyone with a pulse galloping at a hun- 
dred and forty is in no condition to travel. Pray be advised. Come 
up here for a few days. Mr. Bateman will be home this afternoon, 
and we will take care of you. You know that we both start for 
England on Tuesday; and all being well, we can travel together. 
Dr. Fitzgilbert, don’t you agree with me? ” 

“IT do, indeed,” replied the doctor. ‘It is the very. best arrange- 
ment that could be made. I beg to second the resolution.” 

“Two against one,” laughed Mrs. Bateman. ‘“ We have gained 
the day. And if after this you should have the fever, I shall give up 
my journey to England, and remain out here to nurse you.” 

* And so kill me outright with horror and remorse,” I laughed. 
* Do you think that I could endure that fora moment? But I feel 
respited, and shall think no more of the fever. These few extra days 
with you and Mr. Bateman will make all the difference to my recol- 
lections of Palma.” 
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But I felt overwhelmed with the kindness I was receiving. You 
know, my sister, there are some people who are angels in disguise, 
and Mrs. Bateman is one of them. No wonder that the peasantry 
and the poor of Mallorca all call her the Queen of the Island. 

At this moment Don Negro came bounding up the steps and 
sailed into the room, and coming straight up to me, suddenly placed 
his front paws upon my knees, and looked earnestly into my face. 
If he could have spoken he would certainly have bid me remain ; 
the expression of his face was not to be mistaken ; and I accepted 
the omen. 

I felt a new man as we returned to Palma. All these cold familiar 
haunts which I had grown to love were still mine for a season. 
Yesterday we had discovered one or two new and very charming 
bits to photograph, and arrived at the Consulate we soon went forth 
again with our camera. We have given an hour to this regularly 
every morning. The work grows fascinating. The doctor is very 
good, too. Like H.C. he takes the greater share of the burden; 
carries the camera, does most of the work, whilst I attend to the 
intellectual part of the distraction. The doctor, like H. C., is much 
taken with the Palma ladies ; but unlike H. C., he worships them at i 
a distance. I have had no trouble with him. You will remember. 
what I went through with H. C. in this respect ; how he wasted his 
hours in the churches, admiring, adoring their picturesque forms and 
attitudes, pretending that he was studying pose and effect for artistic | 
improvement. i 

He writes me word, by the way, that he is about to publish a poem 
of six hundred cantos upon this very subject. The world is generally 
slow to recognise genius, but this must prove a success. He tells 
me that he has dedicated it to me, which is absurd on the very face 
of it, will misdirect the public, and I shall receive a character I don’t 
in the least deserve. I hastened to write back, declining the honour, 
and begging him to dedicate it to himself. But of course it may be 
too late. The book may be out, and the mischief done. 

Besides our new discoveries, we photographed two important 
objects: the interior of the cathedral, and the prison cloisters of 
San Francisco. It was difficult to focus the interior. These dim i 
religious lights are not intended for photography. But I think we 
hit upon a good idea. The doctor stood at some distance with a 
lighted candle, and when the flame was focussed, we felt we must be 
about right for the surroundings. In the end we obtained a most 
poetical result. 

The cathedral was deserted. It always is so at this hour. One 
young woman came in and threw herself on her knees, about ten 
yards from us, close to a confessional box, evidently awaiting her i 
father confessor. The doctor would have liked to act as proxy upon 4 
the occasion, but I did not consider him good enough to administer 
absolution. In the partial gloom she looked very picturesque ; and 
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from her constant glances towards the doctor, I am quite certain 
that it was a case of thought-reading. She was quite ready to con- 
fess to him. It would have been much more interesting and 
romantic, no doubt, than to unburden herself to the fat old priest, 
who presently came shuffling along, and squeezed himself into the 
box with many a sigh and many a groan. 

Of course the photograph required a long exposure, and the doctor 
proposed to spend the waiting moments in holding a reception with 
Don Jaime. We searched out the old sacristan, who appeared with 
his keys. ‘The sarcophagus stands half-way between the high altar 
and the chancel: a plain marble monument surmounted by a metal 
crown. 

The sacristan unlocked the receptacle, and drew out a long case or 
coffin with a glass lid. There lay the ghastly object, clad in tawdry 
robes of state, the skeleton face looking like a bronze mask green and 
rusted by exposure. The sacristan treated his charge with small 
respect. He, who in life, could chop off heads, or lead an army at 
will, in death had found his level. Yet he had played his part in 
the days gone by. It was he, too, who had founded the beautiful 
old church of Santa Ana, attached to the Moorish Palace: the most 
ancient relic of the past now existing in Palma. Man’s work may 
survive, but he must go. ‘We are as clouds that veil the midnight 
moon.” 

We dismissed. ourselves from the presence of Don Jaime, went 
back to our camera, packed up, and made for the cloisters of San 
Francisco. They were beautiful and refined as ever, and the 
prisoners welcomed us as old friends—a questionable distinction. 
They were not at all shy at being seen, and it was a small distraction 
for them. Probably they know very little about shame, and crime 
to them bears no very hideous aspect. Familiarity breeds contempt 
It is also more than likely that none of them are very desperate 
criminals: breaking possibly the eighth commandment, but never 
the sixth. The very cloisters themselves ought to restore them to a 
better frame of mind, only I suppose they are not susceptible to 
these refining influences. They came about us without ceremony, 
begged to be taken, wanted to see immediate results. The old 
Moorish minaret rising from the church in the North-West corner, 
and casting its shadow upon the cloisters, was a dream of Eastern 
beauty. 

From this we went on to the dungeon. All A.’s old glass had 
been artistically arranged and was to be photographed that morning. 
I would not undertake anything so important, and the Palma 
photographer had taken up his great machine, half a yard square, for 
the purpose. This is so ponderous an affair that when he goes out 
into the country to take views, it requires two strong men to carry 
the machine, like the Ark in the days of old, and a donkey to bear 
the rest of the paraphernalia. 
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We found the task successfully accomplished. I was promised a 
proof, and it is one of the last I shall enclose to you. 

We went through into the garden. The fifty milliner young 
women had noticed an unusual commotion ; strange voices, heavy 
footsteps ; Catalina excitedly flying hither and thither. They took it 
into their heads that we were returning. A. was about to re-enter 
upon his reign. The dungeon would be restored to its palatial rank 
and dignity. You cannot imagine the uproar and excitement that 
was going on, unless you can imagine a hive of human bees swarm- 
ing’: any more than you can picture to yourself the frightful collapse 
that took place when the truth was gently broken to them. It was 
stagnation, syncope, swoons and hysterics. But as far as we are 
concerned, it is certain that the dungeon will never again be anything 
but a dungeon. 

The next night was the 24th of June, and I must tell you of a 
curious custom they have here on that occasion. 

During the day an immense stage had been erected in front of 
the Lonja. All day long small flags were flying from every window 
in the immediate neighbourhood, were hung across the streets from 
house to house. Rows of Chinese lanterns ran from pole to pole. 
Benches, enough to accommodate a small army, filled up the square 
surrounding the stage. It was a gay and lively scene. 

When night had fallen, somewhere about eleven o’clock, the 
lanterns were all lighted, lights flashed from all windows, and 
windows were all crowded with heads. Everything was excitement. 
The stage was brilliant with coloured lights) ‘Then men and women, 
in fantastic dress, mounted the stage and danced the dances of the 
country, sang songs and twanged guitars; turned themselves into 
effigies and dumb motions ; seemed to go perfectly wild and mad in 
their acting. Coloured fires now and then blazed up and threw an 
extraordinary effect over the scene, upon the upturned faces. It was 
late before the excitement died away, the lights were extinguished, 
the wild populace hied it homewards, and peace was restored. 

How universally something of this sort seems to be observed on 
St. John’s night. Some time ago, being at St. Mary’s, in the Scilly 
Islands, I strolled out one serene night in June, all unconscious of 
what was coming. Suddenly a noise rose on the air as of Pande- 
monium in revolt. Advancing down the hill, an immense crowd, 
furious and frantic, was propelling a barrel, whence issued tongues 
of flame and volumes of smoke. The lights and shadows thrown 
upon the faces, the glaring eyes and gaping mouths, completed the - 
picture. 

It required no hesitation to enter the first open doorway and take 
shelter. The flaming barrel, the mad crowd, the deafening roar, the 
tramp of an army, all tore past, as if bent on some awful vengeance, 
and made for the little harbour. Whether crowd and barrel and all, 
there plunged into the sea and cooled its ardour, I never knew. 
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But the next morning the town of St. Mary’s was still standing, and 
everyone seemed clothed and in his right mind. 

The Sunday after this midnight display in Palma, the town was 
again in excitement. This time it was of a religious order: the day 
of their grand procession. Soldiers lined the streets. Officers on 
horseback dashed about. The crowd was that of a multitude. 
Every window was thronged, every balcony, every low, flat roof. 
The ladies’ dresses were fearfully and wonderfully made. It was a 
rainbow of millinery. But nature’s rainbow makes no mistakes ; its 
soft colours blend harmoniously. Here, all colours killed each other, 
and the greater the violence of the contrast, the finer the ladies 
thought themselves. The graceful mantilla was very much discarded, 
and towers of Babel, more or less out of the perpendicular, weighted 
with gorgeous and impossible flowers, dazzled one’s vision on all 
sides. 

It was a long procession ; just what these processions always are. 
Crosses, images, crystals, banners, flags and flowers, gorgeous vest- 
ments, an innumerable company of priests. The whole resources of 
the cathedral had been taxed for the occasion. For some of the 
magnificent old lace, many of the ladies would no doubt have com- 
mitted sacrilege. Mrs. Bateman explained to me the mysteries of 
Point and Brussels, Flanders and Old Spanish—I know not what. I 
listened to so much learning with that silent awe which, next to imita- 
tion, is said to be the sincerest flattery. If I had been quite sure of 
not being found out, I believe that I also should have committed 
sacrilege, for the sake of presenting it to one who so well understood 
and appreciated it: who would so far more have adorned it than 
those struggling old priests, who all looked as though they were per- 
forming a penance, and were certainly going through agonies of 
exertion. 

The gentlemen, and especially the noblemen of the town, took 
part in the procession in evening dress. It is the custom in Palma 
to do this. Some went through with it as if it were the one object 
for which. they lived. Others were irreverent, not to say wicked ; 
laughed up at all the balconies, threw bywords to all the ladies of 
their acquaintance. The dignified old Bishop, supported by his 
Canons, was in great splendour. 

When it had all passed away and the crowd with it, the streets 
looked melancholy and deserted; but they were fragrant with 
branches, and the odour of incense seemed to cling to the air. 

Of course, the days of the dungeon are days of the past. These 
last few days and nights at Il Tereno have been inexpressibly soothing 
and delightful. With Don Negro I am greater friends than ever, and 
I doubt if he will permit us to leave the island without him. Day 
by day the heat seems to grow more intense, and it will do so for 
some time to come. With July the hottest period sets in. Our 
evenings on the balcony, our quiet talks under the night stars, with 
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the dark waters of the sea before us, bounded by the far-off lights of 
the town, are experiences to be remembered. Alas! to be remem- 
bered only, for all is over. I have seen my last sunrise in Palma. 

In the sick-room everything progresses favourably. ‘True, the 
improvement is fluctuating, and the telegrams are varied; but the 
ground, on the whole, is maintained, and the doctor tells me I may 
leave with a quiet mind. Everything will go on as now, until one 
fine morning a white-winged vessel, messenger of safety and deliver- 
ance, will glide into the harbour. Then, without an hour’s loss of 
time, they will all embark and set sail homewards. The island will 
indeed be deserted. The small English colony will have broken 
up, and one Englishman alone will remain on the island to tell the 
tale. 

And now I must lay down my pen. It is all over. With the 
excitement of departure is mingled the extreme sorrow of past and 
pleasant recollections. Many portions of my nights, whilst Palma 
slept, I have spent in writing to you, and amongst those recollections 
they are not the least delightful. I have held converse with you, 
have had your image constantly before me, and time and distance 
for the moment have seemed annihilated. 

But there have been two distinct visions. The one, during a 
winter visit, when all was bright and the world was still fair. I 
pictured you surrounded by those social ties which make up the 
happiness of life ; sheltered in the love and light of one who was 
infinite repose, infinite wisdom to us. But my summer vision has 
been clad in sable garments, sitting beside a vacant chair in a house 
left unto us desolate. A voice that was music is hushed, and eyes, 
the sweetest ever seen, are closed for ever. If this were all, then, 
indeed, all were over. But it is not, cannot be, all! Another day 
will dawn, and beyond the stars we shall recover all we have lost. 

The last moment has come. The vessel in the harbour is ready 
for departure. I shall post this letter in Barcelona ; it will give you 
not more than a day’s warning of my return. Mr. and Mrs, Bate- 
man are also leaving, and this will add infinitely to the pleasures of 
the journey. We are surrounded by sunshine ; not a cloud is in the 
sky ; the rainbow atmosphere was never more apparent than at this 
moment. But I cannot respond to it. Departures and farewells 
have something of death in them : another link in life’s chain breaks 
and falls into the past ; sadness seems to be the keynote of the 
moment. Fortunately it all passes away; new scenes, new impres- 
sions, take the place of the old. So we live out our days; and, if 
nothing else progresses, Time marches steadily onwards. 

Then once more, Fare you well, my sister! My pen lingers over 
the word. I am loth to break the spell, and end for ever the pleasant 
hours of communion I have held with you in this sunny Palma de 
Mallorca. But it must come. Let it not, then, be Farewell, but a 
long Au revoir, sans adieu ! 
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PosTScRIPT. 
Christiania, Sept. 3, 1887. 
My pDEAR E.—I have just received a letter from the doctor, in 
which he gives me a full account of their journey to England, and of 
A.’s complete restoration to health. As I know you were anxious 
for a final and satisfactory report, I hasten to enclose you an extract 
from the doctor’s welcome pages. 


“We remained longer in Palma than I had anticipated. There 
seemed some difficulty in sending out a yacht sufficiently large and 
satisfactory to meet all our necessities, and at length arrangements 
were made for one of the , 
large steamers to call round 
here on her way home from 
the East. Nothing could have 
been better. There were not 
half a dozen passengers on 
board, and we practically had 
the vessel to ourselves. 

“TI cannot tell you with 
what eagerness we watched 
for her arrival. At length, 
one fine morning, we espied 
an immense steamer rounding 
the Point, and knew then that 
our hour had also come. 

“ As state had continued 
fluctuating, but all danger was 
over. He was alarmingly weak, 
however, and one day in try- 
ing to walk a few steps from 
his room to the drawing-room, 
though well supported on both VALDEMOSA. 
sides, he almost fainted. When 
we left, he had to be carried on board, but from that hour, he 
began to mend rapidly. 

“We had a glorious run through the Bay and round the English 
coast. We tried to persuade the skipper to stop at Gibraltar and 
give us a day on shore, but he said time would not allow it. I con- 
fess that I should have liked to climb the old rock, and, perhaps, 
come across the old monkeys; but I daresay we should have been 
almost roasted alive with the heat. It certainly looked very much of 
a fiery furnace, and we consoled ourselves with the thought that after 
all we had not lost a very special excursion. 

** A, improved daily, and we were a metry party on board. The 
days passed rapidly. All the weight and woe of our Palma errand 
and experiences disappeared as a summer cloud, and I believe 
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that everyone in his heart was sorry when we steamed into the 
Mersey. A. walked on shore, and glad and thankful I was to have 
been enabled to bring him home safe and sound. A special train 
awaited us, fitted up with all sorts of luxuries that he really no longer 
needed. Not many hours after that, we reached H., and my charge 
was over. All’s well that ends well.” 


I think we shall both echo this concluding sentiment. 

I am row in Northern latitudes, and nothing could be a greater 
contrast with the voluptuous atmosphere of Mallorca. I came here 
weak and washed-out, after the slight touch of gastric fever with 
which I reached you from Palma; and I daily grow in strength. 
Carl S. has been with me, and I may one day write you an account 
of our journey to the Rjukenfos, which was romantically begun by a 
long drive through the night. 

But to-day I must content myself with fewer words. Carl has gone 
back to Germany, vid Denmark, and E. O. has joined me. He is 
in the full flow of his student career. At this moment he is indulging 
me with strains from his zither, which he plays with great feeling, 
and for which he has quite a passion. I find it rather difficult to 
concentrate my eyes upon my letter and my ears upon the instru- 
ment; for E. exacts an opinion after each performance, and I have 
to be critical. So for this reason, as well as that the hour for 
making up the mails is at hand, I will say good-bye. 

As I write, the rain is coming down in a deluge, and we are waiting 
fair skies and settled weather to continue our wanderings amongst the 
great waterfalls and fjords, the hills and valleys, and the endless pine 
forests of this exquisite and romantic Norway. The waters roar in 
their onward course, and the winds go whispering and sighing through 
the forest boughs, and this to me is sweetest music. In the midst 
of all these sights and sounds of nature I am in paradise; the 
burden of life for a moment loses its weight, the airs are balmy, the 
skies are blue, the sunshine is unshadowed, and the hours are 
laughing. 
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A GHOSTLY TABLE-TURNING. 
By W. W. FENN. 


¢ Peter Shale had systematically neglected the place for years 
before his death, and after the bitter quarrel with his son, on 
whom it was entailed, he took a wanton delight in destroying it. 
Never an amiable man in any relation of life, the moroseness of his 
nature seemed to find a welcome bent in reducing the value of the 
inheritance. He had long refused to have any repairs done to the 
house ; the roof was leaky in a score of places, and from it down to 
the basement, the whole building became foul, damp and dilapi- 
dated. But worse, the windows were left open in all weathers, and 
broken panes never mended, whilst by degrees, the old owner re- 
moved certain substantial fixtures, thus impairing the very walls 
themselves. Nor did the little estate surrounding it fare any better. 
Gateposts, fences, stables and outhouses, were never made good, 
shrubberies and gardens grew into a wilderness, a renewal of the 
lease of an adjacent farm was refused, so that it shared the same 
fate. Such timber as he dared, the old master felled and sold, and 
by the time he carried off himself, his books, chemicals, anda few 
more belongings, to lodgings in a distant market town, a once 
valuable freehold had been reduced to less than half its worth. 





A plain, substantial house of the last century, and of no great size, — 


its chief attraction lay in the beauty of its wild and picturesque 
situation on one of the Western slopes of the Cotswold Hills. The 
conduct of its owner was not likely to pass without comment among 
the simple rural population of the country-side. Some merely set 
him down as mad, others roundly declared that he was “ worse nor 
that.” Dark rumours were rife as to compacts with the Spirit of 
Evil, due mainly to the eccentric habits and appearance of Mr. 
Shale. He was seldom seen except in a long sort of robe or dressing- 
gown, which, with a black velvet cap, surmounting his long grey hair, 
together with a beard to match, made him fulfil the popular idea of 
a magician. Moreover, having a propensity towards researches in 
chemistry, at which he worked frequently late into the night, he 
used to keep a light burning in the one room he retained as a labora- 
tory and sanctum. This was situated on the ground floor, and its 
window, being at an accessible level with the drive, was convenient 
for curious eyes. The rickety outside shutters, although always 
closed after dark, offered little opposition to the investigators of old 
Shale’s occupation, Consequently he was often watched at work 
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over his crucibles and retorts by such of the belated cottagers who, 
bolder than their fellows, ventured to peep in through the shutters, 
when on their way home they saw the light burning. A score of 
people could vouch for having seen him going through what they 
would have described as diabolical incantations had they been con- 
versant with such words. This was quite sufficient therefore to 
justify the superstition that he had dealings with the other world. 
When I first saw and heard the history of Warrenstow, as the place 
was called, it was entirely uninhabited, the old man having vacated 
it some eighteen months previously. The season was mid-December. 
I was desirous of making some studies for a winter landscape I had 
in contemplation ; and the character of this district was exactly what 
I wanted. Thus I had taken up my quarters for a few days at a snug 
little village inn in the valley immediately below the desolate old 
house. The long evenings were beguiled by mine host with many a 
quaint anecdote connected with the neighbourhood. This was one 
of them; but the landlord did not state the cause of quarrel between 
father and son, nor does it matter. It is sufficient that whilst I was 
smoking my pipe with him in the sanded parlour, the talk amongst 
some of the villagers there assembled ran upon Mr. Shale, owing to a 
report having reached them that a light was shining in his room. 
Such a thing, or any sign of life had not been visible there for 
nearly two years; not, indeed, since its owner left. Tom Martin, 
the wheelwright, had just come across the hill, and he saw it plain as 
a pikestaff ; anybody else might see it, as chose to go and look; and 
what wonder? ‘Tom Martin had prophesied all along that the old 
hulks wouldn’t be got rid of quite so easy as some folks expected. 
No; no. Tom had always said he was a bad ’un, and what was to 
become of ’em all, if this sort o’ thing was to go on, he couldn’t tell. 
Profound was the discussion at the Plough which this way of 
putting the question provoked. Master Baddock, the parish clerk 
—therefore, in some sense, a holy man—was naturally the fittest 
person to throw a doubt on Tom’s eyes being able to see clear; and 
he inquired why that able-bodied handicraftsman hadn’t gone up and 
looked in, and so have made quite sure what the light was caused 
by? Well! ‘Tom admitted that he might have done ¢hat, but he 
didn’t quite relish the job. All the time the old man was living 
there, he was ready to face him or any other man, but things were 
different now the house was empty. Who could say it was not filled 
with ghostes and spirits, after what had gone on there? And ghostes 
and spirits were not in his line. If any of the company liked to go 
up along with him, he was game to take a peep through the shutters, 
as he had done many a time before when he’d seen a light there. 
Who would go? This was practical, and like Tom Martin. Well, 
Master Baddock could tell them of one who would not go. There 
was every look of snow as night fell, and he was not going to pound 
up that hill in the cold and the dark, he could promise them, for the 
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sake of looking through a crack ina shutter: it was a matter for 
younger legs than his, and he’d recommend Bob Joyce, and young 
Silas Green, to try it. In fact, he should like to know for sartin : 
Tom was always for believing in ghostes, and it would be a good 
thing to show him there warn’t no such gentry. Still the parish clerk 
doubted if either on ’em had the pluck. 

This slur on the courage of the two sturdy young farm lads sitting 
a little apart from the group round the blazing log fire brought them 
to their feet. They were both ready to go, they asserted, if Martin 
would show the way with his lantern. Again, this was practical ; so 
after a due amount of good-humoured chaff, the wheelwright ex- 
pressed his willingness to be convinced, not but what he know’d it 
‘ud prove as he was right, and that it warn’t no living Christian as 
would kindle a fire in that old house now. Yes! he would light his 
lantern again. 

When he had done so, the three went forth into the night, followed 
at the last moment by another bold youngster, who could not stand 
the joking his hesitation brought him in for. 

The draught of cold wind which their departure let into the room 
made us all draw the closer up to the wide chimney-corner. Glasses 
and mugs were replenished, pipes refilled, and the idle garrulity of 
such assemblies went on mainly in the direction of the expedition, 
and its probable result. 

In about an hour the four adventurers returned, opening the door 
with a rush, their faces wearing an expression more of bewilderment 
than alarm—except Tom's, which looked downright scared. 

“Why ! it’s the old man, his very self come back,” were the first 
words uttered by Silas Green, in response to a chorus of inquiry. 

“Yes, that it be’es, surely,” chimed in Bob Joyce and their other 
mate; “we've all on us see’d him as plain as we ever see him—long 
old gownd, skull-cap and all, a-stooping over the fire just as he used.” 

“That’s right,” echoed Silas; ‘‘we three chaps anyway see’d the 
living man as we know’d him.” 

“ Well, to be sure!” exclaimed Master Baddock, now for the first 
time much interested: “that be’es a strange sarcumstance to be 
sure!” Then, after a pause, during which his sentiments were echoed 
by the company in subdued tones, the parish clerk continued : 
“ What can ha’ brought the old man back? He must ha’ got in 
very secret; nobody han’t seen him about as I believe.” Every 
head was shaken in agreement. ‘I suppose he didn’t hear none of 
you agin the shutters ?” 

“No, no,” was the reply; “we kept quiet enough, be sure: let 
alone as he couldn’t have heard us moving on the snow, for it’s come 
down pretty thick at last.” 

Tom Martin had sat down during this colloquy, deeply engaged 
in putting out the light in the lantern. Now he looked up, rose 
and came forward. 
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IT reckon,” he said, “ it isn’t no use my saying as I don’t believe 

on it, ’cos there ar’n’t no means o’ morticing old heads on young 
‘shoulders, nor o’ dove-tailin’ old eyes into young heads: but that 
there image as we see warn’t no living Christian, I’ll be sworn afore 
any justice in the county, and that I do say and that I'll stick to, 
It were a ghoste and nowt else.” 

The wheelwright’s three companions here began to chuckle, and 
one or two of the company followed suit, notably Master Baddock. 
A few others, however, were silent for awhile, then they began to 
mutter that they wouldn’t be sure Tom wasn’t right. 

The next day, however, there was no division of opinion. The 
social position of Tom Martin, the wheelwright, was entirely altered. 
Thenceforth he would be regarded in a very different light, for when 
the walking post had plodded his way along the now snow-encum- 
bered roads, from the market town, it was known that old Peter 
Shale had died the previous afternoon just about the time the light 
was seen shining in his former room at Warrenstow. This left no 
doubt that it could not have been ‘the man hisself” that the ex- 
plorers had beheld, and, therefore, as Tom triumphantly expressed 
it, “‘it must have been his ghoste, as he know’d it was all along.” 

A “sarcumstance” of this weird character and magnitude had to 
be speedily discussed, and consequently drew together quite a com- 
pany to the Plough early in the afternoon. 

Could I justly portray this scene of the wheelwright’s triumph 
within reasonable space, I would strive to do so. As it is, I must 
advance matters to the moment when, soon after dark, there rushed 
into the room, spade on shoulder, young Silas Green. His chubby 
face this time was more comic than usual, being tinged with fright, 
and he was so out of breath, and so full of his news, that he quite 
gasped as he said: 

‘Well there, now! dang me if there bean’t a light agen in t’ old 
chap’s room, a-shining as plain as ever; I ha’ just see’d it!” 

At this moment the door opened, and two or three more rustics 
entered, amongst them an aged dame, all bearing the same tidings, 
with the addition that several of them fad actually peeped through 
the shutters, and could declare on oath they had seen the figure of 
the old man—that he was there now—-sitting over the fire as usual. 
Not one of the witnesses doubted, therefore, any. longer that the 
place was haunted, and that this could be nothing less than the 
ghost of Peter Shale. ‘In course, it stood to reason: directly he 
was dead, his ghost appeared in his old home: it was nat’ral, and 
the way with them gentry : what was to be done?” 

Hitherto I had taken little or no part in the discussion, but here 
I uplifted my voice and said: 

** My good friends, I don’t, as a stranger, wish to put myself for- 
ward, but this is really all nonsense. Indeed, I do assure you there 
are no such things as ghosts, as I will prove to you, if two or three 
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of you will bear a hand, and come along with me up to the house, 
now—this minute. Whatever it is you have seen, I will undertake 
to face it. I will go into the house if I can get in, and clear up this 
ridiculous business ; now, who will go with me?” 

I have said nothing about the amusement this insight into rural 
simplicity and superstition had afforded me. But I thought the time 
had come when I might, without presumption, try and relieve these 
good people of their apprehensions and terrors. I rather fancied the 
notion of finding out what it all meant, and I was curious to see the 
upshot. By degrees, with a little persuasion, I induced Martin and 
his fellow explorers of the previous night to consent to go again. 
So after they had armed themselves with sticks and cudgels, we 
started, the wheelwright showing the way with his lantern. The 
night was fine and starlight, with a hard frost, but it was a heavy, 
slippery trudge, all up-hill. In less than half-an-hour, however, we were 
within measurable distance of the house; a bright gleam of light 
clearly marking its position. I at once advanced softly to the window 
and peeped through the shutters, my escort remaining a few paces in 
the rear. 

Sure enough, there was a white-bearded, white-haired man, sitting 
crouching over a blazing log fire in the dilapidated grate of a 
wretchedly dilapidated, almost unfurnished room. He was smoking 
a short pipe, had a black skull cap on his head, and as far as I could 
see, certainly was dressed in a long, dark robe. But a little behind 
him, in the middle of the apartment, stood the explanation of the 
mystery. This was nothing more romantic than a travelling tinker 
and knife-grinder’s barrow! There it was, apparatus and all: the 
little circular grindstones, the tap over them, the vice, the two 
treadles, the swinging perforated fire-pot, etc., everything complete. 
One glance was sufficient to show me this, and I quietly returned to 
my friends with the announcement. I pass over the incredulity with 
which it was received. 

“Go and look for yourselves,” I urged, but nothing would induce 
Tom to approach the window; “he’d seen enough ’afore.” Nor 
was Silas Green much inclined at first; but at last he went forward 
with me, and saw what I saw. He was a humorous youth, and 
once convinced, was for having a lark with “t’ old tinker.” I, too, 
felt inclined to turn the tables on him, for I was young myself in 
those days. Without making a noise, we held a consultation as to 
how this could be done, and it was settled that I should watch 
through a crack what effect our operations would have. Silas Green 
was to go round to the back of the house, and make as hideous and 
unearthly a noise as he could invent, which was to be immediately 
taken up in the front by Bob Joyce and his mate, whilst I was to tap 
gently and mysteriously against the glass, which I could easily reach 
by thrusting my hand -beneath the bulging shutter. This settled, we 
took our posts. In a few minutes, Silas raised a hollow, hideous 
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moan, which fell upon the stillness of the night with a truly weird 
effect. Silas was an artist in howls, evidently. His power was quite 
ventriloquial—probably acquired when a boy, by his practice as a 
scarer of birds. How he managed to make this noise, I cannot 
conceive, but it was just what was wanted. ‘The effect was instanta- 
neous : the old chap crouching over the fire started, looked up, then 
stood up, the instant the wailing moan was repeated in a deeper key 
by Joyce in the front, and then by his mate in a shrill echo. If they 
had practised it a score of times, they could not have done it better ; 
they were experts. 

Very amusing now became the looks and behaviour of the tinker. 
He took a step or two towards the window as I continued scratching 
at it. Then he went back to the fire, then to the door, his face each 
instant expressing more and more alarm. This was turning the 
tables admirably—the joke was going to perfection, and I wish I 
could adequately describe the scene. After a minute or two ot 
bewildered amazement, the old fellow dashed out of the room, to 
re-appear in another moment at the front door, which hung, like 
everything else, loose upon its hinges. Then, out he rushed, plump 
into the arms of Tom Martin. There was a violent concussion, and 
the two fell sprawling in the snow. Picking themselves up, and 
without stopping to look about them, they each darted off in different 
directions headlong down the hill through the shrubbery, both 
hallooing at the top of their voices, ‘‘ Murder—thieves,” and other 
inarticulate words. The lantern Tom held, and which, with the 
brightness of the night, had enabled me plainly to discern these 
incidents, had been dropped, but not extinguished by the concussion, 
and whilst I was raising it amidst peals of “ guffaw” from the two 
farm lads near me, we were joined by Silas. When he had enjoyed 
the joke sufficiently, we all four entered the room, only to fully realise 
what I had realised from the first. 

The travelling tinker, knowing the house to be vacant, had snugly 
established himself in what he considered mere free quarters, with a 
view no doubt of passing his time there during the intervals of his 
itinerant occupation, and whilst the severe weather lasted. There 
were many evidences of his intention, and, with the Robinson-Crusoe- 
like aptitude of the nomadic classes, he had adapted everything he 
found to this end—notably, the remnants of a dilapidated wardrobe 
hanging in a cupboard in the room, which had been left behind by 
the old owner as worthless, and part of which the interloper was 
wearing. 

I have never been near the spot since, but I heard that the heir 
entered on his property soon after, restored the dilapidations, and, in | 
spite of Tom Martin’s prophetic terrors, effectually put an end to the 
idea throughout the district that the place was haunted. My turning 
of the tables against the ghost had, however, been the first step in 


that direction. 
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THE INTERRUPTED SENTENCE. 


“  Pegawnary! ROBERTSON is coming home next week,” ob- 
served Mrs, Brown. 

** You don’t say so,” exclaimed her mother, Mrs. Wilson. ‘ Margaret, 
take care! You were just going to pour the milk instead of the hot 
water into the teapot. Is he coming home for good, then, Georgina ? ” 

“Oh, no, only for a little holiday,” replied Mrs. Brown. “ He is 
getting on beautifully out there, you know, and has a large estate, and 
I don’t know how many thousand sheep.” 

“What on earth does he want to come home for?” asked Mr. 
Wilson, with that inclination to disapprove of things in general 
which is one of the symptoms of suppressed gout. 

“To see his family, I suppose, papa.” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed Mr. Wilson; ‘he had far better stop out 
and attend to his business.” 

“‘ How can you say so?” protested Mrs. Wilson warmly ; “ think 
of his poor mother. Why, he has been away five years; five years 
this very month, I do believe.” 

“Georgina,” said Mr. Wilson sharply, “that child of yours is 
trampling those geraniums to pieces.” 

“ Dear me, so he is,” said Georgina, looking up tranquilly from a 
little skirt she was embroidering. “Tommy! Tommy, darling! 
Margaret, would you mind fetching him, please.” 

They were all sitting on the little lawn, surrounded by flower-beds, 
and shut out from the dusty high road by walls clothed in ivy, and 
draped with roses, crimson, white and pink. It was the middle of 
June, and the sun was shining and the air was warm, and they were 
having tea out-of-doors. They made thus a pleasant little family 
group. Mrs. Wilson, who had been running about with her little 

grandson till she was flushed and exhausted, was now recovering her 
breath and her normal temperature in a big arm-chair, which she had 
wisely preferred to the more fragile garden seats. Mr. Wilson, who 
had joined the circle under protest, looked comfortable though dis- 
contented in the even more luxurious seat which had been provided 
forhim. Georgina, the beauty, who always managed to look cool in 
the hottest weather, shone fresh and fair as the milk-white roses be- 
hind her, in her delicate light-coloured gown. Margaret stood in the 
centre of the group beside the wicker-work table, making tea for 
them all. She had not her sister’s delicate features or wooing softness 
of expression. Still she was handsome in face as well as figure. 

“If only Miss Wilson were not so thin in the face,” people would 
say; “and had a little more colour, she would be quite as pretty as 
her sister,” 
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“Ah! but she would never have Mrs. Brown’s winning ways,” 
somebody present was then certain to remark. 

“By the by, Margaret,” said Georgina, as her sister moved to go 
in pursuit of Tommy, “he must not have any cake: there are 
currants in it. You had better take it away at once, before he 
sees it.” 

It was too late. Tommy, having become suddenly conscious of 
the tea-table, came tearing across the lawn just in time to observe 
and to intercept this manceuvre. A debate ensued, conducted by 
Mrs. Brown, with alternate threats and caresses, and by Tommy with 
steady and stentorian crying, till at last a compromise was suggested 
by Margaret and accepted by both sides, whereby strawberry jam 
was to be substituted for cake. Mr. Wilson dilated on the folly of 
producing either, as equally poisonous to old and young. Mrs, 
Wilson, who had from the first openly sided with her grandson, 
embraced him sympathetically and comforted him with lumps of 
sugar dipped in cream, whilst Margaret went up to fetch the jam, of 
Mrs. Wilson’s own making, from the store-cupboard. 

* You will find it in the right-hand corner of the third shelf, just 
behind the sweet biscuits,” cried Mrs. Wilson, and Margaret, depart- 
ing, had answered yes, without hearing one word of the direction. 
Her thoughts were away, hovering over a little scene, in which she 
had played a part exactly five years ago. She saw it very clearly, 
but as a thing apart from her, in that book of past impressions we 
carry in our brains. Sometimes emotion so revives the hues of 
these pictures that they glow more vividly than the present and blot 
it from our minds. So was it with Margaret now. Standing in the 
store-room, with her hand laid mechanically on the thing she 
sought, she looked straight before her, seeing nothing of the tin 
boxes, brown earthenware jars and puce-coloured paper bags before 
her. 

What she did see, and that with kindling interest, was a fine 
English park, the green of whose midsummer dress was brightened 
with white tents, fluttering flags and crowds of pleasure-seekers m 
gala attire. 

It was that lovely hour of a hot summer day when the sun 
declines a little, and his radiance lessens. A delicious freshness 
began to mingle with the hay-scented air. The light grew richer, 
outlines softer and colours deeper, and over all things stole a 
glamour-like beauty which clear morning or dazzling noontide can 
never show. Far away, in the largest tent, people were dancing to a 
band, and the sound of their voices and of the music, merry though 
it was, seemed to gather from the evening air through which it 
filtered, a tinge of the sweetness which is near akin to pathos. 

A young man and woman were walking together, apart from the 
others, in the shelter of a phalanx of gigantic limes. 

He was saying to her: 
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“T only heard of your sister’s engagement to Dr. Brown to-day. 
I have just been congratulating—well, I mean offering her my best 
wishes. He is a lucky fellow—a very lucky fellow.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, simply. ‘So many people have admired 
Georgina.” 

“True,” returned the young man, pronouncing the word with a 
curiously unassenting intonation. ‘ But I did not quite mean that 
he was lucky because he was going to marry your sister, though, of 
course, he is—awfully so ; but it isn’t every man of his age who can 
afford to marry, however much he may want to.” 

**T suppose it is an expensive luxury in these days.” 

“TI don’t think a man has any right to ask a woman to marry him 
unless he can offer her a really comfortable home,” he remarked. 

The girl answered nothing, and the young man went on announcing 
these abstract truths with great earnestness of manner. 

“That I am quite sure of; nothing would induce me to do it. 
But I am not quite so certain whether it is fair or not toask a woman 
to engage herself to a man when there is no chance of their being 
married for years, especially ”—here his voice grew less steady— 
“when he must spend those years far away from her—at the other 
side of the world, in fact.” 

He stood still as he finished these words, and so did the girl, 
looking outwardly cool and composed, and inwardly anxious, lest the 
beating of her heart, which seemed to shake and strangle her, should 
be evident to her companion. 

“What do you think, Margaret ?” 

He had never called her Margaret before, and the tone in which 
he now did so seemed to show her for the first time all that his love 
might be. She made answer at last, in a voice that to herself 
sounded unnatural and far away «. 

“Tf the woman loved him ” Then she paused for breath. 

“Yes?” cried the man, drawing so near that she could not avoid 
for a moment the half-enraptured, half-timorous glance of his fine 
eyes. 

“T think she would be very glad to wait for him. Don’t you think 
we ought to go back to the marquee now ?” 

‘Oh, Margaret,” he said, seizing her trembling hands in his great 
strong clasp; ‘‘tell me, do you ‘a 

‘‘ Margaret ! Margaret!” cried suddenly, from behind, the agitated 
voice of Mrs. Wilson. ‘For goodness’ sake, come and help me find 
Georgina. Your papa is in such a way about keeping the horses. 
Whatever made him order the carriage so early, I can’t think. Mr. 
Robertson, have you seen Georgina?” 

It was impossible to think of anything else till Georgina was found, 
which she was at last, happy and tranquil as usual, emerging from the 
mansion with no less a person than the hero of the day himself, Mr. 
Frederick Elton, under whose distinguished guidance she had been 
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seeing the picture gallery and other public apartments of Barton 
Manor. 

Margaret hardly realised whether it was Charles Robertson’s hand 
or another’s that helped her to her place, and only as, after a wild 
plunge, they were fairly on their way, tearing down the avenue in 
what seemed a wonderful silence, did she fully realise the significance 

of all that had happened—and not happened. 

- It was not an agreeable drive home. Mr. Wilson severely rebuked 
his errant daughter, and though the culprit herself was wholly 
unmoved by the attack, her mother imprudently undertook her 
defence. 

By the time they reached home Mr. Wilson was in a fever of heat, 
and they had supper with the dining-room windows thrown open 
to the mild starless night. The white table, shining with lights 
and roses, looked like a little oasis in a great desert of darkness, but 
to Margaret it seemed as if she belonged to the darkness and was by 
some strange error included in the colour and the light. 

“It’s been a heavenly day,” cried Mrs. Wilson. ‘I don’t know 
that I ever enjoyed anything more; but I felt for Mrs. Robertson, 
poor dear, when I saw her with her son, and he starting for Australia 
at four to-morrow morning.” 

“What of that?” cried Mr. Wilson, mistaking the point of her 
picture. ‘ At his age, I should have thought nothing of getting up at 
three.” 

“He is a shocking flirt, that young Robertson,” said Georgina. 
** How he was going on with Clara Harrison!” 

“He was only dancing with her,” remonstrated Doctor Brown ; 
“and I don’t think he danced with her more than with anyone else.” 

“Tt is not Clara Harrison he’s thinking of,” said Mrs. Wilson, who 
rather prided herself on her discernment in such matters, “If he 
admires anyone, it is Laura Cole.” 

“Why, mamma! that fright!” said Georgina. ‘ What makes you 
think so ?” 

‘Never mind,” said Mrs, Wilson, with admirable discretion. “I 
have my reasons. Doctor Brown, help yourself to some more 
wine. Why, Margaret, you look like a ghost.” 

“*T have a headache,” said Margaret, faintly, rising to her feet. 
**T think I’ll go to bed.” 

“Have some wine first,” anxiously suggested her father, whose 
heart was as warm as his temper. 

She escaped at last, struggling bravely against her tears, from their 
kindness and condolences, and shut her bedroom door behind her 
with a sense of immense relief. All night long she repeated to her- 
self the assurance that if he really wished to finish his question there 
was still time to do so. Towards dawn, youth mastered pain, and 
she fell into an uneasy slumber. She was roused from it by the 
sound of wheels upon the road outside; the road that led to Lea- 
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church and the station. She sprang from her bed, and pushing 

aside her blind looked out into a cloudless morning, bathed in amber 

light and shimmering dew. The Robertsons’ dog-cart went whirling 
ast. 

She had only a passing glimpse of it, for her window was at right 
angles to the road, and the field of her vision narrowed by the house 
itself on one side and a group of elms on the other. She was just 
able to see Charles Robertson, or rather to see that he was driving, 
with the old man-servant beside him, and then he was gone, in a 
flash. 

The noise of the wheels died away in the distance. He had 
actually departed, then, and made no sign. 

But perhaps he had left a message which might be delivered to 
her that day, or perhaps he would write one before he sailed, which 
would reach her on the morrow. During these two long feverish 
days her hope sank gradually, and on the evening of the second it 
died. “It was all a terrible mistake,” thought Margaret. ‘ The 
question was not what I thought it was. He was thinking not of 
me, but of someone else—Laura, perhaps.” 

Then came a time of terrible aching pain, which seemed to drain 
the blood from her veins and the strength from her limbs. Nobody 
could imagine what was the matter. Mr. Wilson prescribed tonics, 
and Mrs. Wilson crochet, as much less exhausting to the brain than 
the books Margaret was toc fond of poring over. Dr. Brown, 
with his kind eyes resting thoughtfully on his sister-in-law, advised 
change of air and scene, and no doubt in that counsel did her good 
service. 

The sea-breeze and the sea-sights refreshed and strengthened her 
for the struggle by which alone such a nature as hers attains repose. 
With one supreme effort she adjusted herself to this new and at first 
repellant view of life, as a work to be achieved rather than a pleasure 
to be enjoyed. She was born just a little too soon, she lived in too 
old-fashioned and narrow-minded a circle to find consolation, and 
more than consolation in that working-world now so thronged with 
women. She went back bravely to the dull life of her own home, 
which left unexercised so much within her, determined to fulfil faith- 
fully such work as she could find there. And before long, waiting on 
her parents and stitching for Georgina and her babies, she became 
not only resigned, but happy as a creature so healthful in mind and 
in body was bound to be. 

Still in those rare moments when she paused to think of herself 
and her feelings, she was compelled to acknowledge that existence 
had never looked the same that it did just before Charles Robertson 
went away. As she had instinctively divined it would be, no one 
ever took the place he once had held in her heart. The question 
now was whether he himself could have resumed it if he would; so 
utterly had the old feeling for him vanished. Laura Cole was 
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married, and so was Clara Harrison, and no rumour of his engage- 
ment had ever reached them. Supposing it were possible that he 
should love her ; was it possible that she could love him in return? 

This was the query she put to herself, standing as before de- 
scribed, amidst these prosaic surroundings of the store-room. She 
tried to conjure up Charley’s face as it had looked that day five years 
ago; and the misty image moved her not a whit. She laid her 
hand, as it were, upon the old scar, and did not wince. All that she 
felt for him, all that she had suffered, was not only over, but it was 
now inconceivable to her. Not merely had her love died, but, so at 
least she now decided, the power of loving had died with it, 

But by this time Tommy’s patience had been tried to its utter- 
most, and it was his cries which suddenly put all these dreams and 
questionings to flight. 

When she came downstairs she found the whole family elated by 
a piece of news communicated by Doctor Brown, who had called to 
pick up his wife and son on his way home from paying a professional 
visit to Barton Manor. 

“Only think, Margaret,” cried Mrs. Wilson, “‘ Mr. Elton is going 
to be married to Lady Clara Downes on the twenty-seventh, Wed- 
nesday fortnight ; his twenty-sixth birthday ; and there’s to be such 
a to-do; just as there was five years ago when he came of age. 
You must have a new dress, and I think I shall have my orange 
and green stripe done up.” 

** We shall have to make a new suit for Tommy,” said Georgina. 

** Oh, we shan’t take Tommy,” said his father. ‘The day will be 
too long for him, and it will only make him abominably cross.” 

“ He might come home early with grandpapa,” suggested Mrs. 
Brown. 

‘Come home early with grandpapa,” repeated Mr. Wilson, con- 
temptuously. ‘Grandpapa is more likely to be in his grave than 
anywhere else by the twenty-seventh.” 

* Don’t talk in that light way about dying,” cried Mrs. Wilson, 
reprovingly. 

“What do you mean by light way?” shouted Mr. Wilson with ex- 
cusable indignation. 

“You must go, dear,” interrupted Margaret. ‘“ You are the 
oldest tenant, you know. Sir Edwin would miss you. Don’t you 
remember the pretty speech he made about that the last time he 
was here?” 

During the next two weeks Margaret observed, not for the first 
time in the last five years, that she was growing old, and in doing so, 
leaving others, even her elders, behind. She was led to this conclu- 
sion by the striking contrast between the excitement of her mother 
and sister over the approaching festival and her own complete in- 
difference. As she arrayed herself for it when the great day came, 
she could not but contrast, half sadly, half wonderingly, her present 
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mood with that of a like morning five years ago. Fortunately it was 
a radiant day. The entertainment was to begin with the arrival of 
the bride and bridegroom at half-past three, so the Wilsons lunched 
early, in order to start precisely at two, which would ensure their 
arriving only half-an-hour too soon. For, as Mrs. Wilson observed, 
they must drive to Leachurch first to fetch Georgina and Tommy. 

“‘ What folly,” cried Mr. Wilson, who, as he had always predicted, 
was too ill to go: ‘‘seeing Brown has horses of his own.” 

“ They are both so busy,” said Mrs. Wilson. ‘“ Besides, his car- 
riage isn’t quite so well appointed as ours, Georgina says.” 

‘Oh, indeed! And so ours is to do an extra three miles to suit 
Georgina’s grand notions. Well, you needn’t go there and back, 
weighing down the poor beasts. The carriage can fetch Georgina.” 

“T don’t think Georgina would like that,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
‘*She will want someone to help her control Tommy. The dear 
child is so wild with delight when he goes out driving that he can’t 
keep still for an instant.” 

“If he scratches the paint, mind, he shan’t go out again in it,” 
cried Mr. Wilson. 

However, when they reached the Browns’ little house at Leachurch, 
they found the day’s programme materially altered. Georgina appeared 
upon the doorstep, looking very lovely and a trifle disquieted, in a 
new and very elegant gown. 

“Do you know,” she exclaimed, “ I am afraid I shall not be able 
to go!” 

“Not go?” 

“No. Tommy is not very well. He has a little breaking-out on 
his face. It’s nothing serious, but it makes him look such a fright, 
I couldn’t possibly take him. But he is so disappointed and fretful, 
I hardly like leaving him with Anne, who never can manage him.” 

“T’ll stay with him,” said Margaret, descending from the carriage. 
“ T should like to ; I don’t care a bit about the féte.” 

“ Well, perhaps that would be the best way,” said Georgina 
pleasantly. ‘ You don’t care for that kind of thing, I know, and it 
really would be a pity not to wear my new dress after getting it on 
purpose.” 

Mrs. Wilson was so concerned about her grandson, and so disap- 
pointed at his not being of the party, that it was not till she and 
Georgina were well on their way that it occurred to her that Margaret’s 
gown would now have been procured in vain. 

Margaret herself remained unconscious of this detail. She tied 
one of Georgina’s aprons over her lace-bedizened skirt, and prepared 
readily and cheerfully to play the part of nursemaid. She had, 
indeed, little less than a genius for the management of children, made 
up, as genius mostly is, of equal parts of capacity and love. The 
society of children was at all times exhilarating to her, even when 
they were what other people called disagreeable. When they were at 
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their best she enjoyed something like beatitude in their company. 
This devotion did not, however, express itself in servile adulation, 
but in a sweetness of manner preserved from mawkishness by a due 
admixture of firmness and even, at times, indifference. 

As now, for instance, when Tommy was raging and rolling on the 
floor, and Margaret, feigning perfect forgetfulness of his presence, took 
the younger and more amiable Sissy in her lap, and described to her 
a delightful substitute for the unattainable gaieties at Barton Manor, 
They would all three have tea in the garden. Even Tommy’s emotion 
was soothed by this dazzling prospect, and he had soon forgotten his 
regrets in all the bustle of the preparation. For not the least advan- 
tage of this brilliant conception, or rather of its execution, was the 
amount of labour it involved. All the materials for the feast had, of 
course, to be conveyed from the house to the garden, and, as the 
children were not allowed to carry more than one article of food or 
of china at once, the process occupied a considerable time, and 
might indeed have lasted till sundown, if Tommy’s perseverance 
had, not earlier given way and Margaret been impelled to come to 
the aid of the weary but unrelaxing Sissy. But by five o’clock the 
banquet was in readiness, and the tea party took their places. 

It was an entirely delightful repast. The children’s faces beamed 
‘with rapture, and Margaret herself, drinking her tea with a parasol in 
one hand, and waving her handkerchief every now and then to dis- 
perse a cloud of gnats, enjoyed a reflected glow of pleasure. 

Aunt Margaret beamed upon the children and fell into a kind of 
dream. 

There was indeed something dreamy in the hour, glowing with 
afternoon heat, and drowsy with the hum of insects near and far. 
No boundary of house or wall was visible; only a tall barrier of lark- 
spurs kindling into sapphire flame when the light touched them, and 
screen upon screen of pale green apples, leaves enwrought with a 
delicate mosaic of dazzling light and clear-cut shadow. It was 
no commonplace garden in too familiar Leachurch, but a maze of 
living green and gold interwoven—fit background for the bright child 
faces beside her. 

To Margaret it seemed then as if life might pass pleasantly enough 
if time and the sun would now stand still. She was happier with the 
children than with any other of her kin. Kind and beloved as they 
were, they were separated from her by a barrier which no one’s sym- 
pathy had ever crossed—save that of one; years ago. So long 
as the children were children, it was well enough ; but what would 
it be when they grew up and left her? Her future seemed suddenly 
to stretch before her: a dreary, dusty highway, through a flat and 
leafless land, and her heart shrank within her at the prospect. 

Then a little warm finger touched her hand. Sissy, even then in- 
spired by the fine tact which in after years so quickly detected, so 
skilfully healed, heart-achings, had dimly perceived that Aunt Mar- 
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garet seemed to be crying without tears, and instantly longed to 
comfort her. She had slipped unperceived from her chair and 
gathered a little bouquet of daisies with the shortest possible stalks, 
which she now presented to her aunt, in a crumpled little bunch, with 
the most winsome smile and a look half inquiring, half appealing, from 
her loving brown eyes. Margaret caught the child to her heart in a 
burst not only of gratitude and affection, but of relief. We are all of 
us at times involuntarily superstitious, and a curious and unreason- 
able presentiment of happiness flashed over Margaret, as if the fresh 
flowers offered to her just at that special moment by the sacred hand 
of a little child were an encouraging token from destiny herself. 

Anne came tearing down the garden walk in such a hurry that her 
cap stood straight on end. 

“The carriage has come back for you, Miss Margaret,” she cried 
excitedly. ‘* With this note.” 

It was a half-sheet of note-paper, on which was a scrawl in pencil. 


“ DEAR MarGARET,—Do come here (to Barton) at once. Papa 
is wild at your not being here. Never mind Tommy. 
* Your affectionate sister, GEORGINA.” 


Margaret was in the carriage and off before the children had quite 
mastered the full import of this interruption, and when she looked 
back to kiss her hand to them she saw through the window Tommy’s 
face purple and distorted with angry grief, beside Sissy’s smiling and 
benignant little countenance. 

The horses though less fleet than of old, went briskly over the 
two miles between Leachurch and Barton. The village was all 
bedecked with flags and garlands, and a gorgeous triumphal arch inlaid 
with good wishes, inscribed in shining letters, spanned the entrance 
to the park. Then Margaret descended and moved across the sward, 
searching with her eyes on all sides for her own people. 

At last she beheld Mr. Wilson and Georgina, with a group of 
which Lady Clara herself was the centre. Mrs. Wilson detached her- 
self for a moment from this galaxy to address her daughter. 

“Oh, Margaret, my dear, Iam thankful to see you. Your papa 
has been in such a way about your being left behind, I can’t tell 
you ; regularly raging at Georgina, and saying you were always put 
upon.” 

“But I thought papa was too ill to come?” 

“And so did everybody else,” cried Mrs. Wilson indignantly. 
‘Really he would try a saint. It makes one look such a fool. There 
was I telling Sir Edward and everybody that he was in bed, so bad 
with the gout he could hardly move, and there he is walking about as 
well as anyone ; came over in Mr. Smith’s dog-cart. There, I mustn’t 
wait. You'd better go and find him, Margaret. He is up near the 
dancing tent. I can’t wait now, Lady Clara is going to show us her 
jewelry.” 
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Margaret went slowly and pensively onward over the sun-browned 

turf, and passed group after group of venerable trees. All about were 
the same flags, and tents, and gay crowds that there had been five 
years ago. ‘The same music or something strangely like it filled the 
air. There was the same glow in the west. The same haze of 
mingled light and colour over everything. So striking was the like- 
ness that Margaret felt as if she had resumed an unfinished dream. 
Only one thing was changed utterly, and that was herself; so much 
so that she felt like a ghost who vainly haunted the places where 
once she had been alive and happy. 

** What a handsome girl,” somebody carelessly observed to a tall, 
broad-shouldered, sunburnt man, who stood beside him. ‘Do you 
know who she is, Robertson ? ” 

But the man addressed, instead of answering, suddenly left the side 
of the questioner and went striding after the woman of whom he 
spoke. 

He intended to address her quietly and ceremoniously, with a due 
observance of conventional decorum, but when she, hearing his quick 
steps behind her, turned suddenly upon him the face that all these 
interminable years he had been hungering to see again, his usual 
reserve gave way before a burst of uncontrollable feeling. 

‘“‘ Where have you been ?” he cried, catching her hands in his with 
a vehemence of manner that might be mistaken for anger. ‘I only 
arrived last night, or I should have been over to see you. I made 
sure I should see you here. I came early on purpose. I have 
been waiting and looking and hoping for you the whole—all these 
five years.” 

Margaret made no answer. She stood perfectly still and became 
deadly white, with her dark eyes riveted so strangely on him, that a 
horrible suspicion came over him that he had startled her brutally, 
and that she was about to faint in consequence. 

“© Oh, Margaret,” he exclaimed, in a voice of the humblest peni- 
tence, ‘I beg your pardon. I have frightened you. You are ill.” 

Even then she could not speak, but she did not withdraw her 
hands. 

“‘No,” she said at last, in a very low voice, smiling feebly as the 
colour crept slowly back to her cheeks and lips; “I am not ill; I 
am only - 

’ She paused, and that sentence, indeed, was never finished, then or 
after. To her dying day Margaret was never able to explain satisfac- 
torily to herself, far less to anyone else, the transformation she seemed 
then to undergo. Whom shall we know, if not ourselves? Two 
minutes before she would have sworn, and believed, that Charles 
Robertson was nothing to her but a friend, like other friends, and 
that the love she once had borne him had vanished as irrevocably as 
the five years since last they met. And, behold, at the first sound of 
his voice and the first sight of his face, she and everything else had 
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changed. It was just the same as of old. There was no one like 
him. In his lightest look and gesture there was a charm which she 
could not define or explain ; which she could only feel ; half wonder- 
ing at her own subjection to the exquisite fascination. Love him! It 
seemed to her that she loved him far, far more than she had ever 
done, with a love deeper, more passionate, more humble and unselfish. 
She had desired to be his wife ; now it seemed to her that merely to 
bask in his presence was bliss of which she was all unworthy. Had 
they stood in the Palace of Truth, instead of in a world where we 
may so rarely discover ourselves, she would have thrown herself at 
his feet to say, with Miranda, 
** To be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I'll be your servant.” 


Little could poor Charles, trembling between hope and fear, divine of 
all this from her white face, her quivering lips, her—to him—alarming 
silence. Yet something of her feeling was translated in the almost 
beatified look which at last stole over her rapt face, and he, taking 
courage, began : 

‘“‘ Margaret, do you remember our conversation this day five years 
ago, when we talked about marriage and engagements, and I asked 
you if you thought it fair in a man to ask a woman to engage herself 
to him for a long time? Do you remember what you said: that if 
a woman loved a man she would be content to wait? These were 
your very words. I’ve repeated them over to myself a thousand times 
since. You said them so coldly, I have never been able to make 
out, thinking of them all these years, how much or how little you 
meant by them. And then, Margaret, do you remember I asked you 
the question I was never allowed to finish? I said, Margaret, tell 
me »” 

‘“‘ Margaret ! Margaret!” Mr. Wilson’s voice was heard calling from 
the tent. 

“No, by heaven, you shall not move till you have heard and 
answered this question. Tell me, do you love me; will you be my 
wife ? ” 

And Margaret, then and there, gave herself into his keeping for 
ever. And, alone as they were and under the sheltering trees, he 
folded her to him in a passionate embrace, and sealed the compact 
with his first kiss. 















































LOVE’S COST. 


Love filled my cup with tears and wine ; 
I drank the mingled draught divine— 
Glad to the soul that it was mine. 


Love crowned my head with thorn and rose ; 
Such wreaths of rose no thorns disclose, 
Only the happy wearer knows. 


Love gave one ashes, gave one bread, 
Fed on the soul that on it fed, 
And kissed my heart until it bled. 


Love gave me sunlight, gave me rain, 
My only pleasure, only pain, 
My only loss, my only gain. 


Yet did the gain so far outweigh 
The infinite loss, that till to-day 
I never wished my pain away. 





Because I thought that you, at least, 
Wore only roses at our feast, 
And heard a song that never ceased. 


But now I know that you, as I, 
Hear knells in all our revelry, 
And, not for passion only sigh ; 


That you, too, bear a heavy cross, 
And sway ’twixt sense of gain and loss, 
And, rent by tempests, turn and toss, 


I know not whether, for your sake, 
I would not choose this chain to break, 
And—dream bereft—meet life awake. 













And you—what would you choose ? Who knows ? 
Since each one to the other shows 
Only the wine—the smile—the rose. 






Ah, love of mine—to you, to me— 
Love’s martyrdom must welcomed be— 
The price of Love’s Eternity. 









E. NEsBIT. 
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‘‘It IS SO HOT AND UGLY,” SHE EXCLAIMED IN TONES OF EXCUSE; ; 
‘‘T SIT WITHOUT IT WHEN I AM ALONE.” 
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